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NY program of organized education having to do with a field 
so important, and as yet so little understood, as that here 
dealt with, demands teachers with a background of ex- 
perience, education, and qualities that have not been 
emphasized hitherto in the generally accepted teacher-training programs 
or in the standards established for entering the profession of teaching. 

Teachers in this field are necessarily leaders, for this educational 
program is in its infancy and utilizes in large measure a content hitherto 
regarded as too intangible and impractical to be included in definitely 
organized education and inapplicable to the instruction of youth or the 
training of teachers. It, therefore, becomes the responsibility of every 
teacher dealing with this field of education to impress both pupil and 
public with the possibility and probability of the successful outcome of 
such instruction, and to stimulate the building up of desirable ideals of 
family life. Naturally, such objectives demand teachers who themselves 
possess such ideals and exemplify them in their daily living. 

As was stated in the preliminary report of the committee on Family 
and Parent Education, “it is probable that the fundamental human 
values in life are the product of the interaction of personalities within 
the family’; hence, the problem of adjusting personalities is paramount 
in any program of educating youth for participation in home and family 





1 Based on a section of the report of the subcommittee on education for home and family 
life made to the committee on family and parent education of the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection and published by permission of the Conference. 
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life. The necessity, therefore, is very apparent for having as teachers 
those who have gained some degree of success in adjusting their own 
personalities and, hence, are in a position to aid others in making 
adjustments. 

In considering the preparation of teachers for the education of youth 
in relation to home and family life, it must be recognized that the better 
the teaching of youth is done, the less will be the need for certain types of 
parent education, which are of a remedial rather than preliminary and 
preparatory nature. 

Those who aspire to direct their teaching to the attainment of these 
objectives may well possess the following personal characteristics: 


1. An appreciation of youth’s problems, together with an ability to analyze them 
and to give constructive aids in their solution. 

2. A willingness to learn from others, including youth. So long have teachers in 
the schools been accepted as the final authority on all questions, the mentors of 
youth, the dispersers of facts, the directors of thought, the final word on mooted 
points, that it is difficult for them to realize that youth has much to contribute to their 
store of learning. 

3. A belief in the efficacy of the home and family life in relation to social welfare. 
Teachers of youth in relation to home and family life should have attainable ideals 
as to sound family life. Such teachers must also have settled and firm convictions 
as to the value of the home in a society where questions as to its stability are frequently 
“on the air,” and articles are found in widely read periodicals on “the disappearing 
home and family life.” 

4. A social rather than egocentric attitude toward life. An attitutde toward life 
that not only sees the need for legitimate service toward others but is prepared and 
willing to render such service, should be found in teachers and leaders in this field of 
work. A feeling of good fellowship and comradeship with youth rather than one of 
domination is needed. 


Successful leadership also demands certain types of experience. If 
teachers can have many varying interests that bring them in contact 
with homes and family life at different economic and social levels, they 
will be far better able to grasp the fundamentals common to successful 
family living on all levels and to interpret correctly the needs of youth 
from various types of homes and make proper adaptations in instruction. 

A director in a progressive school is quoted as saying, “I do not see how 
any person can teach in a progressive school who is not a real person and 
has not lived some sort of an interesting, full life, or who is not living 
such a life. If one has amounted to something and is living life to the 
full, I have found very little difficulty in giving the techniques necessary 
to make an excellent teacher, provided it is in the person.’” 


? BonSER, FrepERICK G. The training of teachers for the new education. Progressive 
Education, vol. 6, No. 2 (April, May, June, 1929), p. 116. 
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As for the scope of a program in training teachers to instruct 
youth in relation to home and family life, this does not necessarily call 
for the introduction of new materials into the curriculum. 

It does place upon teacher-training institutions, however, a responsi- 
bility for re-evaluating and reorganizing their present offerings in light 
of the new objectives in order to assure that teachers in training have: 


1. A point of view in regard to the objectives to be accomplished and proper 


attitudes toward the program. 
2. Ability to recognize and select suitable content for training youth for home and 


family life. 
3. An ability to organize and utilize properly the materials thus selected for 


attaining those objectives. 
4. An ability to apply educational procedures adapted to the needs of youth, to 


the content, and objectives to be reached. 
5. An ability to interpret the results of the instruction in terms of social values. 


Today when the child and not the subject is the acknowledged center 
of interest in the schools and some headway is being made, at least in the 
elementary schools, in curriculum construction on such a basis, there is 
daily opportunity for directing children’s activities into the field of home 
and family life. The potential teacher must be made aware of this and 
trained to think and feel in terms of an integrated curriculum in which 
one of the objectives, upon the achievement of which some or all subjects 
are brought to bear, is that of fitting young people to make suitable 
adjustments to home and family life. 

Every teacher in training should have an educational background from 
which to develop a guiding philosophy of life, and one which yields an intel- 
ligent understanding of and an ability to apply fundamental principles 
having to do with group living from such fields as home economics, 
sociology, psychology, and biology. 

In training teachers for educational levels above the elementary 
schools, where specialization in various fields still holds sway, there are 
few, if any, subjects which would fail to function in training for home and 
family life, if properly selected, interpreted, and applied at opportune 
times and to situations for the attainment of this objective. The biologi- 
cal, physical, and social sciences, literature, history, music, and art are 
fine illustrations of fields replete with content that will always function in 
achieving desirable objectives in such education of youth. 

To make this education really function, there must be actual applica- 
tion of the principles by the students in training. Educators are agreed 
that the responsibility of the school today is to build upon learnings 
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gained through experience prior to school entrance and concomitant 
with the school course, supplement these through organized and directed 
experience, and encourage the continued use in daily living of the educa- 
tion that has been received. The institution, therefore, that is training 
teachers with one of the objectives, that of giving instruction to youth 
in relation to home and family life, needs to take into account the previous 
experience of those in training, make provision for extending it along 
these lines while in the institution, and give the trainees a feeling of 
responsibility for securing further experiences after leaving the 
institution. 

This means that opportunity must be provided for contacts with 
youth through supervised observation and supervised practice in the 
application of the principles acquired. Such opportunities are provided 
by the maintenance in the institution of (1) nursery schools, kinder- 
gartens, and training schools in which students have experience under 
direction; (2) cooperative relations for the same purpose with local day 
nurseries, kindergartens, and elementary and high schools; (3) coopera- 
tion with nearby rural schools for student teaching; (4) cooperation with 
local children’s hospitals and homes; and (5) cooperation with families 
to which students are given entree for the purpose of observing im- 
personally family life in actual operation. 

The foregoing discussion of the function, qualifications, and training of 
leaders in this comparatively new field of work or new point of view 
toward an old field of work, increases greatly the responsibility of teacher- 
training institutions for selecting with great care candidates for teacher 
training in any field, and of not only devising ways and means for 
determining from applicants for teacher training those best fitted to 
receive it, but also for seeking other desirable persons, and inducing 
them to become candidates for training. Such selection of potential 
teachers as is made today in these institutions is based for the most part 
on scholarship rather than personality and experience. But ratings in 
the last two named fields are of the greatest importance, and rating 
scales for checking on personality and score cards for determining kind 
and amount of experience are being developed and used with success. 

The introduction of a mental hygiene service into teacher-training 
institutions, and the organization of departments to aid students in 
making personal adjustments has made a small beginning. Undoubt- 
edly, such a step must be taken with caution because of the scarcity of 
well-qualified persons to undertake so delicate a piece of work. But 
it may not be too far afield to suggest that as conditions warrant it, the 
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staff of teacher-training institutions be supplemented by those who will 
aid in preparing to teach youth to make finer personal and social 
adjustments. 

But all teacher-training institutions may well concern themselves, at 
once, with personality ratings and technics and avail themselves of such 
technics as have already been developed. 

Attention is here called to the personality report forms published by 
the American Council on Education, 26 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C., as follows: Revision A, May 9, 1929; Revision B, May 9, 1929. 
The Educational Record Supplement No. 8, July, 1928, of the American 
Council on Education, contains the report of progress of the Committee 
on Personnel Methods, Report of the Sub-Committee on Personal Record 
Cards, and the Report of the Sub-Committee on Personality Measurement. 
Attention is also called to the rating card for teachers used at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and to the one used at the Iowa Agricultural College. 

Educators as a rule now recognize two distinct fields of teacher train- 
ing, namely, the pre-employment training of teachers and the training of 
teachers in service. Emphasis in the past has been placed on training 
before employment. But with increasing recognition of the necessity 
for modifying points of view, objectives, content, and methods of in- 
struction in education in a world where conditions are changing and 
research is making available newer and richer content, the second field of 
teacher training has increased in importance and has become more 
clearly defined. 

There are a few institutions in the country that have developed pre- 
employment teacher-training programs for home and family life, or in 
closely allied fields, with carefully planned and directed student activities 
through such devices as: 


1. A complete or partial integration of the curriculum toward the main objective 
of education for home and family life. 

2. The stressing of objectives for home and family life in a single field of study as 
sociology, psychology, or home economics. 

3. A program of personality development. 

4. A definite course in home and family life. 


There are also institutions where although the direct objectives are 
not those of preparing teachers to instruct youth in relation to home 
and family life, the by-products of the instruction undoubtedly give 
desirable preparation for that purpose. Illustrations of these are found 
in such procedures as: 
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1. Orientation courses in the freshman college year that suggest the way to a 
curriculum that will afford some training for the teaching of youth in relation to home 


and family life. 
2. The maintenance of nursery schools and kindergartens that provide for the 


teachers in training frequent contacts with children. 
3. The development of a home and family atmosphere in college dormitories and 


home management houses. 

4. The placing of increased responsibility on the student body. 

5. Basing the teacher-training curriculum upon the needs of teachers as determined 
by studies with them, of their problems and difficulties. 

6. Conferences with groups of studentson such topics as: personality and character 
development, personal hygiene, friendships, social problems of young people, and 


family problems of young people. 
7. Integration of two fields of instruction toward a common objective. In one 


college the departments of psychology and sociology are working together for the 
adjustment of the gifted child, and a laboratory is maintained for actual work with 


children. 
8. Semester rating and reorganization of attainments in personal qualifications 


(personality, standards of living, attitudes, taste in dress) with personal conferences 
as to ways and means for improving these. 

9. Carefully correlating the program in the schools for student teaching with the 
home program of the child so that the child’s life in school and as part of the school 
family is carefully integrated with his life as a member of the family group in the 


home environment. 


Training of teachers in service in relation to the teaching of youth 
for home and family life is being secured by such means as: summer 
courses at the teacher-training institutions, conferences and institutes 
at various centers for selected groups of teachers, employment of state 
and local supervisors and directors to assist teachers in the field, extension 
courses from the teacher-training institution, and prescribed reading 
and study courses as bases for discussion. 

Training for the administration of a program for the education of 
youth in relation to home and family life is another important aspect 
of the program. While the teacher is the most important factor in any 
educational program, her activities may be supported and promoted or 
hampered and thwarted through administrators who do not understand 
or sympathize with the objectives and procedures of her program. 

Especially do such situations arise when new educational procedures 
are introduced that call for modifications of well-established programs 
and seem to interfere with the smooth running of the school system. 

It is, therefore, essential that school administrators have a sympathetic 
point of view and attitude toward the education of youth in relation to 
home and family life, if such instruction is to bear fruit. 
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Through the influence of the administrator, teachers may be called 
together for special conferences in the new field, leaders in the field 
brought into the school to enlighten both administrators and teachers on 
the importance of the work and to suggest ways and means for attaining 
desirable results. 

Accordingly, institutions prepared to give teachers a point of view in 
regard to education of youth in relation to home and family life, should 
also provide facilities for the training of school administrators to an 
understanding and appreciation of the value of this type of education 
and a recognition of the part it should play in all school instruction. 

Turning to the administration of teacher training, the possibility of 
organizing functioning programs for training leaders for educating youth 
in home and family life, depends very largely on the administrative staff, 
for the organization and maintenance of such programs call for the 
institution to provide: 


1. General educational opportunities for teachers to use subject matter for the 
development of child for family life. 
2. Sufficiently lax subject matter requirements to allow selection of desirable persons 


and educational situations. 
3. Supervised teaching that affords experience with children, not subject matter 


alone. 

4. Correlation of general education courses and field practices. 

5. Fora reorganization of the curriculum to include family point of view in method, 
content, experience, and administration. 


It is through the administrative staff that departments are coordinated, 
and what is common rather than what is different in the departments is 
emphasized. ‘The relation of the administrative staff to the training of 
teachers in service for this field of education is no less important than in 
the pre-service training. State departments of education and itinerant 
teacher-training services from the institutions must be so administered 
that possibilities for this type of training are present. In fact, it is 
evident that the conditions essential for achieving desirable results can 
be secured only through an administrative staff that appreciates what 
these conditions are and makes them actually possible. 
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JODAY the plea comes for education to emphasize a broad out- 
look on the world and its people. The international con- 
5/9] ferences in Geneva and at the Cross Roads of the Pacific 
aM have for their main objective the cementing of international 
friendships. That the forming of friendships is aided by sitting at a 
common table and enjoying a common taste in foods, has been the ex- 
perience since the earliest records of primitive feasts, either in celebration 
of victory or as religious festivals. Taboos on food have always been 
barriers to free intermingling of groups. How far early food prejudices 
penetrate into the adult point of view was shown during the war, when 
careful education was needed to overcome the effect of the phrase “‘frog- 
eating Frenchman,” and more recently by the expensive campaign waged 
to induce the public to forget the German origin and eat sauerkraut. 

Studying foreign foods as a means of enlarging the international 
horizon began at the home economics practice cottage of the University of 
Wisconsin during the war. When the use of wild rabbit was revived as 
part of the general food conservation campaign and became the almost 
daily meat in the country, one of the girls appealed for new ways of 
cooking it with the result that recipes from many countries, from England 
to India, were brought together in “Around the World with the Rabbit.” 
This proved the beginning of a regular study of foreign dishes, from which 
developed what is known as “foreign day” at the cottage. On one day 
each week the senior resident students prepare a bill of fare typical of 
some foreign country and try to serve it in conformity with the customs 
of that country. This arouses discussion which has genuine educational 
worth. 

The choice of the country depends somewhat on circumstances. For 
example, one Spanish day proved exceedingly interesting because the 
resident Spanish mother in the Spanish House generously aided the 
home economics girls with suggestions and recipes for typical Spanish 
dishes. Students of foreign ancestry tend to choose the country from 
which their people came, and often write home to mother or grand- 
mother for details of food preparation and service. In some cases this 
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arouses a girl’s first interest in the historic background of her own family. 
The majority of the “days” are European, Norwegian, Swedish, Danish, 
German, French, English, and Italian; but these are sometimes varied 
by Armenian, Turkish, Greek, or even Chinese and Japanese. 

Recipes and customs may be obtained from friends and relatives and 
from printed sources. A helpful bulletin is the compilation of foreign 
recipes made by one of the graduates of the home economics department 
while she was working as nutrition specialist among foreign extension 
groups in North Dakota. To meet the needs of the home economics 
seniors, the library at the University is gradually assembling a collection 
of foreign cookbooks; and books of folklore, history, and travel are also 
in demand. 

It is hard to say which of the “days” would be most suggestive for 
home economics classes elsewhere, but perhaps those described include 
typical dishes which do not call for too unusual materials, and which 
serve to show how a meal can be made the starting-point for wider 
glimpses into the customs and characteristics of the country from which 
it comes. 

Cornish Day. This variant of English dishes and ways is perhaps 
worth describing as one of those inspired by the family background of a 
student. Her grandparents had come from the tin mines in Cornwall 
to the mines near Mineral Point, and had brought with them the tradition 
for one dish that especially interested the girls, saffron rolls. They had 
to make these with Spanish saffron, but it all led to an interesting discus- 
sion of the old English cultivation of saffron as a favorite flavoring and 
dye, and of how, when it went out of fashion, the consequent agricul- 
tural depression brought in a period of poverty until a new type of farm- 
ing and new crops could be adopted and adapted to the soil. In fact, the 
talk at table that day ranged from stories the girl’s grandparents had 
told about why they left England for Wisconsin to the times when the 
Cornish “stannaries” were an important source of tin to the Roman 
Empire. The dinner menu included the small meat and vegetable pies 
known as pasties, lettuce with catsup, custard, and saffron rolls with 
butter. 


PASTIES 


Cut piecrust into rounds of size suitable for individual servings; on one-half of each 
round place a layer of sliced potatoes, then a layer of sliced onion, and finally a layer 
of sliced meat. Season with salt, pepper, and butter. Fold the uncovered half of 
the crust over as in apple turnover, press the edges together, and bake. If desired, 
the crust may be opened 15 minutes before the baking is finished and cream added. 
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If preferred, the pasties may be made large enough to be cut into four or five serv- 
ings. Another variation is to run the potatoes, onion, and meat through a meat 
chopper and mix them before placing on the crust. 

The pasties may be served hot or used cold—as for a picnic lunch. 


SAFFRON ROLLS 


Make a sponge of the following: 
2 c. warm liquid (milk, water, or potato water) 
1 cake yeast 
1 T. sugar 
2 c. flour 
Let this rise. Then add: 
1 c. warm water in which has been steeped 1 small package of Spanish saffron 
4 to 2? c. sugar 
4 to } c. shortening 
salt 
raisins 
lemon peel 
flour to stiffen 
Work into a dough a little softer than bread dough and let rise. Shape into rolls; 


let rise again and bake. 


Norwegian Day. This is always made particularly interesting by 
introducing the old Norwegian custom of thanking the mother at the 
end of the meal for her part in providing it. Just learning to say ““Tak for 
maten’”’ gives a feeling of homeyness and humanness to the study. 

A typical Norwegian luncheon menu as worked out at the cottage is: 
potet lefse (potato cakes), jelly, butter, fishballs, grapes, and tea. Most 
of these may be made according to American recipes, but the lefse are 
strictly foreign. 

A Norwegian dinner served by the girls consisted of hors d’oeuvres, 
bouillon, fish, brussels sprouts, asparagus, Norwegian flat bread, fattig- 
mand (sweet, fried cake flavored with cardamom), custard and peaches, 
and coffee. The fiat bread is a thin, crisp, cracker-like product that can 
be purchased in many parts of the United States, especially where there 
is a Norwegian population. 


POTET LEFSE 


Mash potatoes with cream and salt (left-over potatoes may be used). When 
cool, add white flour enough to make a stiff dough. Roll out, a spoonful at a time, 
into a sheet as thin as paper, and bake in moderate heat on the top of the stove or ona 
pancake griddle, browning both sides well. Place in a covered dish, and serve either 
hot or cold. If desired, the hot lefse may be spread with butter, sprinkled with sugar, 


and rolled. 
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FATTIGMAND 


6 eggs (omitting the whites of 2) 

6 T. sugar 

6 T. thick cream 

1 t. cardamom 

flour 

Beat the eggs with the sugar for half an hour. Add cream and cardamom, then 

flour enough to make a soft dough that can be rolled thin on a moulding board. Cut 
into fancy shapes with cooky cutter and fry in deep fat until light brown. When 
cold, dip in powdered sugar. 


Japanese Day. The first Japanese day was worked out through one 
of the students who had been for three years a mission teacher in a school 
in Japan. She explained the pronunciation of Japanese words—that 
vowels have the long sound except in the case of ‘“‘e’’ marked with the 
breve, and that all syllables have the same value (somewhat as in French). 
She also told how the guest in a Japanese house is taken to the “‘guest 
room,”’ where tea and cakes are served shortly after his arrival. A 
little later the main meal is brought in on trays, which may or may not 
have feet. The oldest person or the most eminent or honored guest 
starts to eat first, never the hostess. 

The dinner menu included the following dishes for which the Japanese 
name and its English equivalent are given: castéra (sponge cake), o cha 
(tea, green), gyu nabé (beef dish), méshi (boiled rice), mikau (glove 
oranges). 

Castéra may be made according to any good recipe for sponge cake. 
If glove oranges cannot be had, apples are quite in keeping. 


GYU NABE 


This is made with suet, beef round, onion, cabbage, soy sauce, and sugar. 

Try out the suet in an iron kettle. Place in this a layer of sliced onion, a layer of 
cabbage cut medium fine, then a layer of meat cut in small, thin pieces, and pour over 
these } bottle of soy sauce. Add more of the vegetables and meat. Stir the mixture 
with a fork so that the sauce will be well distributed through the vegetables. Over 
the last layer of vegetables sprinkle a little sugar to counteract the saltiness of the soy 
sauce and accent its flavor. Cook for 20 to 30 minutes, stirring, turning, and adding 
soy sauce as needed to keep it thoroughly moist. Serve on boiled rice with the extra 
sauce from the pan passed separately. 


Syrian Day. The Syrian and Turkish days bring out the oriental idea 
of hospitality—that to “break bread and taste salt” together imposes 
on the partakers a lifelong obligation of friendliness. The reading which 
the girls do to get the background and recipes for their Syrian day, shows 
how much of Biblical custom survives in the ways and folklore of today. 
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A successful Syrian luncheon at the practice cottage consisted of 
isbanak tava (fried spinach), mahallebi (cream of rice), rye bread, and 
caffeh (Turkish coffee). 


ISBANAK TAVA 


2 qts. or 2 cans spinach 

4 or more eggs 

2 T. butter 

salt and pepper 

If fresh spinach is used, clean it well, cut, and boil for 10 or 15 minutes. Strain. 

Spread evenly in a flat pan. Season to taste. Beat the eggs and pour over the 
spinach. Melt the butter and pour evenly over the spinach and eggs. Bake ina 
moderately hot oven. 


MAHALLEBI 


} c. rice 

14 c. water 

$c. rice or wheat flour 

1 qt. milk 

7 c. sugar 

Wash the rice and boil it in the water until very soft. Pass through coarse linen 

and soak the flour in the thick substance. Strain through a fine sieve into a deep 
cooking dish, add the milk and sugar, and boil over a moderate heat, stirring slowly 
but constantly in one direction with a spoon. Cook to a thick, creamy consistency 
and serve cold on small flat plates. 


CAFFEH 


1 T. pulverized coffee 
1 T. sugar 
1 c. boiling water 


Bring mixture to boiling point, remove from stove, repeat, then bpil to a thick 
sirup. Serve, without straining out the grounds, a half cupful at a time. 


Although high school classes and clubs may not be able to plan for 
“foreign days” as regularly or elaborately as do the home economics 
seniors at the University of Wisconsin, many of them like to emphasize 
foreign cookery now and then. If really typical dishes are chosen, and 
if national manners and customs are brought out in connection with the 
preparing and serving of the food, the foods work itself will be more 
interesting, many of the things that the girls come across in geography 
and history and literature will become more alive, and they will find it 
easier to follow the road to international understanding and fellowship. 
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JHE discussion for and against American designed clothes for 
the American woman is perennial. Yet I doubt if everyone 
clearly understands the functions of a designer in our current 
sx dressmaking houses, or realizes that to devise original dresses 
is but the beginning of her problem. American fashions are predomi- 
nately made in quantity so let us consider the requirements for a success- 
ful designer for the wholesale manufacturing establishment of high type. 

The needs of the smart woman, who is the ultimate consumer, are 
considered first and last, but between her and the designer stand three 
essential collaborators, each with economic problems of his own. These 
are the textile manufacturer, the dress manufacturer, and the retailer. 
They all agree that the modern woman has definite opinions about what 
she will or will not wear and that no longer can any fashion authority 
impose an absolute dictum. 

There are times when, to the uninitiated, fashion changes seem related 
to the scrambling tactics of our childhood game of stagecoach. But the 
student of fashions will tell you that all accepted changes are logical 
and predictable if you consider the ultimate consumer—the American 
woman—in the light of her psychological reactions to current events. 
To determine how the successful designer will proceed, it is necessary 
to work backwards through the rdles of five factors: consumer, retailer, 
dress manufacturer, textile manufacturer, and designer. 

The average woman will not buy a dress, no matter how smart and 
suitable it may be, unless she has the opportunity to select it from among 
others similar in type or price. Therefore, the retailer must carry 
definite and limited price lines. He must make a certain profit on 
every garment sold; hence, he has a fixed limit to the sum he can pay 
in any given price line. Various economic factors determine the seasonal 
price range. Every good retailer knows his best selling prices and must 
select his stock accordingly. When, therefore, the retail buyer enters a 
dress manufacturer’s establishment he must ignore all clothes which do 


1 Lecture given at the Brooklyn Museum, January 29, 1931. 
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not fit into this price line, no matter how excellent they may be. More- 
over, in the stores of a given community there will be found a similarity 
in the best selling prices. If similar merchandise is then sold in each 
store, competition for the customer’s business becomes keen and each 
merchant is apt to cut down his or the manufacturer’s margin of profit in 
order to secure the good-will and trade of the customer. Never a sound 
economic process, this becomes a costly menace to honest business when 
carried to extremes. 

Let us also consider the influence of French designs on the American 
trade. Because of their great prestige certain couture houses can afford 
to be individualistic and their names become associated with a particular 
type or line. This is, of course, good business. It is the capitalization 
of anart. Americans as a nation, however, think in terms of utility and 
are apt to rationalize their lack of originality into preference for making 
only those objects which are useful. This eliminates waste, and waste 
is expensive. It is all very efficient. 

Although most American buyers at the Paris openings have carte 
blanche for selecting models for their firms, it invariably happens that 
certain outstanding models create more of an impression than do others, 
and these are often ordered by several firms, each ignorant of the others’ 
action. When these French models reach New York and are used by 
their various purchasers as guides to the current mode, there is bound 
to be a great similarity and often duplication of line in the products of 
wholesale manufacturers; and this fosters competition, honest and dis- 
honest, among them and their designers. 

Where duplicates of imports are made and sold as such, the textile 
manufacturer (last of our entrants) enters the race in an important way. 
With similarity of design, the choice and quality of fabric and finish 
determine the desirability of the copied dress. Again the price factor 
enters, and for a given price the quality of both fabric and workmanship 
cannot vary beyond a limited range. What is left? Only the choice 
of the fabric design. 

That we, as a nation, can and should profit by the high development of 
the French couture, I have not the slightest doubt. But we are not 
using it to its or our best advantage. Our present methods force un- 
healthy competition, and by continuing them we are delaying the 
stabilization of an enormous and powerful industry. 

At Pratt Institute we are endeavoring to recognize existing conditions 
intelligently and to train young designers to work in the best traditions 
of the French couture under sound business methods which are applicable 
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to all of the factors in the American situation. We believe that anyone 
interested in women’s clothes can and should profit by the high develop- 
ment which has been reached in Paris in the textile as well as the dress- 
making field—but not by copying or adapting as the word adapting has 
been interpreted currently. Rather, we encourage them to study and 
analyze fashion tendencies in the light of recent events and probable 
future trends, and to recognize important silhouettes shown by the 
French couture and to trace to their source all inspiration used in develop- 
ing the new imported collections. With this as his point of departure, 
the American designer can work in the manner and in the spirit of 
current French fashion but interpret it according to his own understand- 
ing of the problems presented to the American textile and dress manu- 
facturers by the retailer, who, in turn, tries to mirror the desires of the 
American woman. 








SS 
(-2) 


Fic. 1 


A few practical examples of how this sort of designing can be stimulated 
may be worth including here. A classic Greek influence has been 
observable recently in French models. One well-known house has 
recognized this by designing costumes in which the silhouette suggests 
the directoire, another period in which the classic influence was strongly 
felt. Figures 1, 2, and 3 are designs based on such a silhouette but 
drawn from such diverse sources as a Greek water pitcher, a suit of 
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armor, and the bandaging of a Greek warrior’s hand. The designs for 
the embroidery on the bands of all three dresses (used only on the yoke 
of the afternoon dress) were also worked out from classic symbols. For 
daytime dresses where simplicity should be the keynote, the structural 
lines of some historical ornament may suggest interesting details of 
cutting. This is illustrated in figure 4, where the collar, girdle, and 
front panel combine to suggest the lines of the dagger. 

This method of designing original dresses favors the development of 
creative work. The plan of studying some characteristic object of the 
period as a starting-point for the design may be enlarged and varied 
indefinitely, according to the designer’s interests and ability, and will 
always prove stimulating and constructive. 

Students at Pratt Institute work out their designs in the two mediums 





Fic. 3 Fic. 4 


of pencil and muslin. Commendable designs, obtained by either me- 
dium, are then carried to completion by making a finished garment to 
fit some particular person. 

This dual approach is interesting and sound from the standpoint of 
professional development and is, we believe, important for the success of 
American dress designing in the future. 
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SOCIAL TRAINING FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


During the last five or six years the home economics departments in 
many school systems have attempted to help their girls to acquire the 
kind of behavior and appearance by which they can hold their own in 
their later business and personal relations. This work is organized in 
various ways and under various names, as is discussed editorially on 
page 453. The papers here grouped together come, three of them from 
Cleveland, one of the first cities to develop such courses systematically, 
and the others from places where they have been introduced in response 
to recognized need. 


PERSONAL REGIMEN IN THE CLEVELAND SCHOOLS 


ADELAIDE LAURA VAN DUZER 
Supervisor of |Home Economics, Cleveland Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 

















In this day and age when the employer selects his stenographer or 
clerk for good appearance as well as ability, it would seem necessary for 
the girls in the public schools to be informed as to the acquisition of de- 
sirable habits and tastes. Private schools have always recognized the 
importance of this, insisting that their pupils maintain the standards ex- 
pected of the educated woman under all conditions. Perhaps the most 
important reason for teaching personal regimen is to make the girl an 
acceptable member of society, both for her own sake and that of others. 
To do this the probable situations in which she may find herself must be 
anticipated and ways of meeting them presented. It will be seen at 
once that this appeals to the egotism of the adolescent girl, who, at this 
age, is particularly interested in herself and her relations to others. The 
personal regimen class gives her an opportunity to discuss such problems 
openly with others of her own age. 

Personal regimen has now been taught in the Cleveland high schools 
for five years. Before that, phases of the material were taught here and 
there throughout the system in clubs and home economics classes, but it 
was evident that such teaching should take on a wider and better directed 
form. As a result, the course was worked out in the classroom by some 
interested home economics teachers and in its present form is the out- 
growth of trial in a number of schools. 

The course has been divided into nine units, all of them based upon the 
girl’s own needs rather than those of the home, although an effort is con- 
stantly made to develop the right attitude toward the home and an appre- 
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ciation of the benefits and pleasure to be derived from association with 
the family and from the interdependence of its members. 

The units of study are as follows: appearing to advantage, selecting 
and supervising one’s wardrobe, food facts for the individual, health as an 
asset, earning and spending, the girl away from home, individual house- 
keeping obligations, making the most of one’s self, entering the business 
world. 

The teacher is left free to teach these units without regard to sequence, 
but it is believed best to begin with “appearing to advantage” because 
this seems the most logical and attractive starting point. The amount 
of time spent on any unit may differ according to the judgment of the 
teacher and the immediate needs of her group. 

The placement of personal regimen in the school curriculum is a ques- 
tion left to each principal to decide in his own school. At present the 
majority of the classes are in the twelfth grade, though there are some in 
the tenth and eleventh and the early-leavers in some schools are given 
the work in a modified form. Enough outside work is included to war- 
rant academic credit. It is elective in all schools except the commercial 
high schools, where it is required. Instruction is carried on through 
outside reference reading, written and oral reports, making of outlines 
and individual notebook work, dramatization of behavior under various 
circumstances, and carrying out social functions. Nomanipulative work 
is done except for purposes of demonstration. It is by class discussion 
that the best results are gained and the best decisions reached. It is 
astonishing to see how frankly and earnestly the pupils discuss these, to 
them, all-important questions. Not one of its least advantages is that no 
special equipment is necessary for its teaching, any regular classroom 
serving the purpose. Unlike the usual home economics work, it is a 
single-period class and so fits into any school program easily. 

The experience of five years has confirmed certain beliefs regarding the 
course. To begin with, the right kind of a teacher is indispensable. She 
should be young so that she may appear to have somewhat the same prob- 
lems as her pupils; tactful beyond the ordinary, since the subject will 
demand constant exercise of suggestion without offense; modern in her 
dress and attractive in general appearance so that her suggestions and 
criticisms will be respectfully received. She should have an adequate 
social background so that she can speak with authority without turning 
to the etiquette book, and a mind flexible enough to see the real need of 
such teaching and to make use of modern methods of procedure. And 
she must have the initiative of a pioneer, together with the knack of 
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tying small to larger issues. We have found some such teachers, but we 
have also discovered that not all good home economics teachers are equally 
suited to teaching personal regimen. 

A second essential is an understanding principal. He should know 
that the worth of some types of education cannot be measured with math- 
ematical precision, but is evidenced in more subtle ways; that the stand- 
ard of his school is raised by the pupils’ ability to make social contacts 
and adjustments; and that in personal regimen is found one way of using 
to advantage the girl’s interest in herself and in her relations to the world 
at large. 

There should be plenty of books for reference, some in the classroom 
and more in the school library, together with articles collected by the 
pupils and put into convenient form for use. Once in a while an inspira- 
tional speaker who typifies a desirable citizen should be introduced from 
the outside or from the school faculty. 

Given these things, the personal regimen course benefits the pupils 
who take it and aids in developing the independence and poise which 
they need for social and business contacts. Frequently, it is also helpful 
in improving the standards of behavior in other pupils as well. It leads 
to the close and confidential relations between teacher and student which 
are conducive to complete understanding. ‘That the pupils like it, is 
shown by the steady increase in the number who elect it. This popular- 
ity, in turn, shows that the course is sufficiently elastic to be adapted to 
the needs of the individual. 


HELPING SET SCHOOL STANDARDS 


EDNA M. ANDRIX 
West High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


An excellent opportunity to put into practice some of the principles 
discussed in the personal regimen classes at West High School was afforded 
us when our dean asked if we wouldn’t try to do something to make 
West’s social functions, such as class parties or dances, more of a success. 

First, we thought over our own personal experience on such occasions, 
analyzing them as to why we did or did not have a good time and what 
could be done about it. Then, we consulted authorities on the etiquette 
of social functions, keeping West’s situation in mind and adapting points 
found to meet her particular needs. In a twinkling we had material to 
fill a booklet, or rather two booklets, with suggestions and information 
as to the correct and enjoyable conduct of a school party. Through the 
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aid of the school printing department, these books actually materialized 
under the titles “Our Class Party” and “Our Junior and Senior In- 
formal.” 

“Our Class Party” was prepared for the ninth and tenth grade students 
and contains paragraphs under various suggestive topics as ‘‘Dress,”’ 
“Proper conduct on arriving,” and “Introductions.” The heart of the 
message and opportunity for the study and solution of our own particular 
problems came under the heading, “It’s up to each guest to make the 
party a success.” Then followed paragraphs on “Refreshments” and 
“Proper leave-taking.” “Our Junior and Senior Informal,” prepared 
for the eleventh and twelfth grades, followed the same general plan as 
the ninth and tenth grade booklet, but stressed dance etiquette and used 
an attractive dance program, all ready to be filled out, on the back cover. 

“Our Class Party” was completed first, and we decided to try it out 
on the tenth grade students. Each home room was visited by a personal 
regimen girl who handed a booklet to each student, explained the reason 
for its existence, and elaborated upon its contents. In every room we 
had the interest and attention of all. In some of the rooms questions and 
discussions were forthcoming; in the halls students were seen and heard 
discussing the books; and not a single copy was found discarded and 
lying about. 

The following questionnaire, signed by the home economics teacher in 
charge of the project, was handed to the home room teacher by the girl 
when she entered: 


To Tenth Grade Home Room Teachers: 

In order to help us to know how this experiment worked out, whether or not it 
should be repeated in the ninth grade rooms for the ninth grade party, and in order to 
help us check on the girls sent to your room, for this has been made a class problem, 
will you please answer the following questions: 

1. Did the girl assigned to your room handle the situation with poise, or did she 
lose her head? 

2. Was her instruction given in a serious, business-like fashion, or was an effort 
made to amuse your pupils? 

3. How was this instruction received by them? 

4. Have you any suggestions to offer concerning this project? 

5. What points were omitted from the booklet? 


The answers returned by the home room teachers contained, in almost 
every instance, not only favorable reports on the project and its presenta- 
tion, but requests for a repetition on other phases of school life. 

The day following the party, class time was taken by the personal regi- 
men students for discussion of the effectiveness of the book, and sugges- 
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tions and plans were made for its revision and the improvement of the 
whole project. 

In retrospect it became apparent that twelfth grade pupils must be 
handled with more poise than the pupils in a tenth grade room; also, that 
whatever we advocate we must practice as opportunity offers. The 
students experienced a sense of power and of growth, and came into a 
fuller realization that in helping others they could best help themselves 
toward higher personal and social standards. 


SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS 


ETHELWYN BOBENMYER 
John Hay ‘High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Whether the student is enrolled in a technical, academic, or commercial 
high school, his ability to get along with people will, in large part, deter- 
mine his success all through life. In no way can social relationships be 
taught from a textbook. There must be a friendly discussion of real 
problems, and for this the course in personal regimen provides a fine set- 
ting. So many points are brought up by the class, that usually the dis- 
cussion is limited by time alone. 

A few questions often produce a wealth of material for interesting and 
helpful discussions; for example: Who is responsible for making evenings 
at home happy? What responsibilities have you toward your younger 
brothers and sisters? Are mothers and daughters always in accord? 
How may their difficulties be adjusted? The last two questions in par- 
ticular often bring forth real problems from girls of foreign parentage 
whose parents are unfamiliar with American ways and standards. 

High school girls are always eager to discuss the qualities which should 
be looked for in a friend. They usually have very definite ideas concern- 
ing what they believe to be good and bad traits. They take a great deal 
of pride in learning good manners and are vitally interested in conduct 
toward boys. They wish to be schooled to observe conventions so that 
they can help set the proper standard for their family and friends, as well 
as improve their own conduct. 

In a class in personal regimen at John Hay High School, the students 
were encouraged to present their problems and questions for discussions 
in writing, no signature being required. Of 150 questions submitted, 73 
concerned conduct with boys. A student acted as chairman and read the 
questions which were then open for voluntary discussions. Every one 
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who wished was given an opportunity to express her opinion. In every 
case the teacher kept in the background and offered ideas only when re- 
quested or when it seemed necessary to guide the class skillfully to a 
decision. 

Before the senior prom at John Hay High School, several girls in the 
personal regimen classes always demonstrate to the rest of the senior girls 
how to introduce their escorts to the receiving line. The whole occasion 
is rehearsed, with various students representing the principal, assistant 
principal, advisers, and class officers and every member of the class taking 
part, until every one can go through it with ease and assurance. After- 
wards, the students never fail to remark that they have had an excep- 
tionally good time at the dance because they were not afraid of making a 
faux pas. 

Graduation is a subject that offers many problems for discussion. 
Girls often wish to know whether it is proper to go to a “dine and dance 
restaurant” after the exercises at the school. With no obvious assistance 
from the teacher, the class always decides that graduation has been made 
possible by the parents, and that for this reason the girls really owe them 
the evening for celebration in a family gathering. 

Several years ago the graduating class of John Hay (then Longwood 
Commerce High School) decided to have a dinner at the Woman’s City 
Club. Many of the students had never eaten away from home except in 
the school lunch room, and the need of training in etiquette was apparent. 
The personal regimen classes instructed the entire class concerning the 
dinner. For the first part, a design of the floor plans of the City Club 
were put on the black board so that the boys and girls knew exactly where 
the lounges and check rooms were located. Next, the menu was copied 
on the blackboard; a table was set for six, three boys and three girls. The 
entire meal was demonstrated in pantomime, while one of the personal 
regimen girls explained each detail of table etiquette. 

The time for the dinner arrived, and there was some delay before it was 
served. The boys and girls sauntered off through the lounges and con- 
versed quietly in small groups until dinner was announced. A club mem- 
ber who happened to be watching said to the assistant principal of the 
school, “I have been wondering who these charming young people are 
and I’ve decided that they must be junior members.”’ 

After such a compliment, we felt the personal regimen course had jus- 
tified itself, especially when the boys and girls at the dinner reported 
unanimously that they had never had such a good time in their lives—and 
all because they had confidence in themselves. 
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PERSONAL REGIMEN, GRAND RAPIDS HIGH SCHOOL 


BERTHA L. FIELD 
South High School, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


The personal regimen course at South High School is still in the experi- 
mental stage, being only two semesters old. It aims to aid our girls in 
developing personality and to equip them better to meet and make their 
way in the world when they leave school. Sixty girls enrolled for it the 
first semester. 

The class meets five 45-minute periods a week for one semester, and 
preparation is required as for any academic subject. Five credits are 
given. 

The subject matter and the materials and methods of instruction are 
very similar to those used in the Cleveland schools as described on page 
427. It may be interesting to list the talks or demonstrations by 
outsiders: 


Correct dress for the business girl 

Personal grooming 

Positive health habits 

What the employer looks for in the girl applying for a job 
The girl and her business relationships 

Training for business, nursing, library work, and other careers 
Family and friendly relationships 

Hobbies 


Among the successful features of the course have been the question-box 
and round-table discussions on questions pertaining to family and friendly 
relationships. The frankness, common sense, and clear thinking ex- 
hibited by the girls in discussing subjects of an intimate and personal 
nature were very enlightening and exceedingly gratifying to the instruc- 
tors. One felt that the necessary thing was to present such subjects 
frankly and candidly and that with a little guidance these level-headed 
girls would find the way to solve their problems. 

The girls are required to read a book of fiction and one of biography and 
try to see what qualities made their heroines successful, what their de- 
fects and handicaps were, and how these were overcome. A venture 
following this was a brief project in self analysis: good and bad points 
were listed, with honest admission of shortcomings, and ways were dis- 
cussed by means of which they might be overcome. 

Emphasis was laid on personal grooming, health, and character. A 
poster contest on food selection for the high school girl stimulated interest 
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in that subject. Time spent on budgeting has brought a very fine re- 
action from both the girls and their parents. In fact, we hear many 
echoes of the benefits of the course. The girls themselves feel that the 
subject is vital and meets a real and immediate need. 


ESSENTIALS OF LIVING 


EVERICE PARSONS 


Chairman of Homemaking, Fordson High School, Dearborn, Michigan 


This is the name given to a personal regimen course at the senior high 
school of the Fordson school system. The philosophy behind it is, 
briefly, that since every act of ours, even the clothes we wear and the 
houses we live in, are expressions of our individuality, we owe it to our- 
selves to try to make these express the kind of individuals we would wish 
to be; and that by considering these expressions of our personality, we 
may gain some power to see ourselves as others see us. Although such 
self-development may logically be considered under such aspects as the 
physical, social, mental, emotional, and spiritual, the simpler and more 
practical approach to it for the high school girl is through her relation- 
ships to other individuals, to groups of people, and to herself. 

The course is required of all girls who take the homemaking and general 
courses at the school, and meets for a single period twice a week for one 
semester. The outline reads: 


Unit I. The Girl Herself 


A. Who is the most attractive person you know? 
B. What things go to make her so charming? 
1. Personal attractiveness 
2. Attractiveness of personality 
3. Health 
a. Care of person 
b. Individual and social responsibility 


Unit II. The Girl and Her Outside Contacts 


A. Work 
1. Women in the business world 
2. Occupations 
3. Personal qualifications 
4. Unemployment 
5. Spending my money 
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B. Play 

1. Feeling for beautiful things 
a. Literature 
b. Art 
c. Music 

2. Going out 
a. Movies 
b. Dances 
c. Plays 
d. Automobile rides 
e. Sports 

3. Staying at home—Resourcefulness 


Unit III. The Girl and Her Family 


A. Present 
1. Family’s responsibility to girl 
2. Girl’s responsibilities to members of her family 
3. Importance of family life 
4. Troubles in family life 
a. Causes 
b. Prevention 
5. Enjoying family life and family relations, spending time together 
B. Future 
1. Being engaged 
2. Marrying 
a. Characteristics of a good husband and father 
b. Characteristics of a good wife and mother 
3. Problems in adjusting oneself to new economic and social conditions 
a. Budgeting 
b. Getting along well together 
4. Causes of trouble and how to avoid them 
a. Careless use of money 
b. Laziness 
c. Drinking 
d. Prolonged illness 
e. Infidelity 
5. Should women work outside the home? 





Unit IV. The Family and the Community 


A. Effect of family on community 
1. Economic 
2. Social 
3. Moral 


Classwork takes the form of group discussion. The material for as- 
signed readings is found in current magazines and newspapers, as well as 
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in any of the books from the required English reading list that serve the 
purpose. The discussion of famous women characters from fiction and 
from life is always an interesting one, and helps to crystallize in the minds 
of the girls the effect certain character traits have on the individual. For 
example, Elaine and Evangeline are both favorites; yet it takes very 
little discussion to bring out the strength of character evidenced by 
Evangeline and the weakness of Elaine. Studying a character in history 
or fiction and tracing back into his early life for the reasons for his pecu- 
liarities is an impersonal sort of thing; yet it is sufficiently personal to 
carry over into our own experience. Some of the questions raised by the 
girls during class discussions will show how suggestive they find the 


course: 


How much do good looks count? 

How can we emphasize our best points? 

What character traits make a person attractive? 

Why is the girl who goes out for things more popular than the girl who sticks 
close to her work? 

Why should a girl develop herself? 

What about the statement “‘Clothes do not make the man, but they do the 
woman’’? 

Explain “‘As a man thinketh, so he is.” 

What difference has it made having women enter the industrial world? 

Do women and men have equal rights? 

What protective laws do we have for women and girls in industry? Why? 

How much money will I get when I go to work? What shall I do with it? 

What will happen if I am laid off? Or discharged? 

With whom shall I go out? 

How should I act when I am with him? 

What shall we do after the party? 

What time must I get in? 

Shall I go out with only one boy? 

What can I do about entertaining him at home? 

Must I bring him home? 

Shall I introduce him to my parents? 

Whom shall I marry? 

What are the responsibilities of married life? 


Relationship of girls and teacher on the basis of these discussions leads 
to a freer and franker expression of difficulties or questions on the part of 
the girls and creates the feeling that all are working happily together in 
spite of their different individual problems. Such a unifying force is 
more than a social contact for, as common problems are aired, an under- 
standing arises that takes on a spiritual quality and helps the girl to 
adjust herself to her place in the universe. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


>> INTRODUCING FOREIGN STUDENTS TO THE AMER- 
ICAN HOME. Teachers College, Columbia University, has lately of- 
fered a unit course of field study to the foreign students in the Interna- 
tional Institute, the college affording them visits to perhaps ten Ameri- 
can homes with an opportunity for informal discussions of standards of 
housekeeping and homemaking. 

Unit courses at Teachers College, as some readers know, are brief, 
non-credit courses planned to afford a view of some special field of study, 
not for students who are specialists in the field, but for those to whom it 
is a matter of general interest as part of the whole educational program. 
Perhaps fifty or more such presentations of special fields are provided by 
members of the staff, and this unit course on the American home is one 
of this group. 

The unit begins with an introductory meeting in which the background 
of the American home economics movement and its relationship to 
changing standards of American home life are presented. Following this 
lecture hour, the students visit a number of laboratories in the household 
arts department, meet members of the staff, and get first-hand contact 
with programs of teaching and research. Following this, there is a 
series of informal discussions in the homes of members of the staff or 
other cooperating families in the neighborhood of the University. 

The group usually includes quite as many men as women students, 
and a central group of fifteen or twenty are usually regular attendants, 
while others of the International Institute students come in occasionally 
as circumstances permit. Attendance is drawn from the Fundamental 
Education Course, provided for incoming international students, so 
that these contacts with progressive homes are usually one of their first 
experiences on coming to the University. 

The group this year, for example, has included representative teachers 
and educators from Persia, India, Japan, China, Korea, Iraq, Egypt, 
Syria, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Scotland, and Australia. 
Some of the topics included in the informal discussions have been family 
relationships, the child and the school, family recreation, the changing 
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responsibilities of the home woman. One especially interesting excursion 
was by bus to the rural extension work in Bergen County, New Jersey, 
with visits to a community center and several farm and suburban homes. 
An education officer from India who was busy with his notebook said to 
our host on an apple farm where the sons, graduates from an agricultural 
high school, worked on salary with their father, each owning his car and 
evidently planning ahead for his own career, ‘““You do not know how many 
suggestions you are giving me for my work at home. I shall send to 
our education paper an account of what I am seeing.” 

Some American home economics teachers accompany each party and 
seem to find enlightening experiences themselves. 

Is there here a method of teaching which may provide more learning 
contacts with actual homes, for high school and for college students, as 
illustrated by Miss Kauffman’s account of tea served by a high school 
class who entertained their mothers in a home placed at their disposal?! 

The American home unit had a romantic origin—two girls from abroad 
about to marry and do housekeeping in New York asked if they might 
interview faculty homemakers for suggestions. They were so enthu- 
siastic over the practical help received that the course was offered to 
provide similar contacts for other students from abroad. One young 
Chinese woman is this spring using this interview method, calling on a 
score of homemakers for constructive suggestions for a curriculum unit 
to be used in China.—BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 


¢ 


>>THE USE OF THE PROBLEM METHOD IN COLLEGE 
CLOTHING CLASSES. Students in a clothing laboratory are often 
given many more directions and much more help than they need for 
carrying on the work of the course in question. This does not tend to 
good thinking or to the development of initiative, judgment, or creative 
ability. Students who are given help and detailed directions for every 
process do not know how to apply principles and are, therefore, less able 
to meet similar or more difficult situations later. An attempt made at 
Iowa State College to remedy these defects in the laboratory teaching 
may be of interest to others who are conscious of such difficulties. 

In connection with a sophomore and junior clothing course which had 
been definitely planned in its every detail with every process worked out, 


1 Teaching Problems in Home Economics. By Treva E. KAurrmMan. Chicago: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1930, p. 176. 
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it was arranged that, as an experiment in the methods of presenting the 
subject matter, the writer should teach one half of the group by the 
problem method and the other half by the method in regular use. The 
experiment was based largely on the principles laid down in ‘Teaching 
Skills” by Professor W. H. Lancelot, head of vocational education at 
Towa State College; thanks are also due him for helpful suggestions in 
presenting its results. 

The experiment was carried on during the winter and spring quarters 
of 1928-1929. Thirty-two sophomore and junior girls participated in it, 
17 during the winter quarter and 15 during the spring quarter. Each 
class was divided into two groups. Taking the two quarters together, 
16 girls, designated as group 1, worked in the regular way and 16 (group 2) 
worked on a problem basis. The groups were not specially selected, 
but the class was divided just as the girls had seated themselves. Mental 
tests, high school records, and average college grades indicated that the 
two groups were practically equal in ability. 

This course was one in which a large amount of pattern designing pre- 
ceded the construction problems. There were 14 patterns to be designed 
as class problems, the first problem being very simple, with each succeed- 
ing one increasing in difficulty. These were followed by individual 
problems in which each girl was required to design flat patterns for and 
construct a wool dress and a silk dress for herself. 

Group 1 was furnished with illustrative material covering each step 
in the designing of each of the patterns which were to be made by the 
class. Group 2 was given no directions other than a brief statement of 
the problem. For example, ‘Make a blouse with dropped shoulder like 
the one shown in this picture.” 

The girls in group 2 all finished before those in group 1. They used a 
variety of methods, many of them better than those previously worked 
out for group 1 to follow. In some instances the students found interest- 
ing short cuts. Since the results were good, there was no reason for not 
accepting the different individual methods of work. This group of 
students appeared to have much more interest in their work than those 
who were following detailed directions. They also obtained better results 
and showed a greater amount of originality, probably because they had 
spent considerable time in thinking each problem through before begin- 
ning work on it. In their individual problems, the girls in group 2 
showed more initiative, had a greater amount of self-confidence, worked 
with greater speed, and required less help than those who received full 
directions. 
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When the hour for final examination came, the teacher held up a rather 
complicated dress which she had made for herself, and the girls were told 
to make to their own measurements and construct the pattern for that 
dress. Nearly all the girls in group 1 started their patterns before 
examining the dress, but a number stopped work to look it over later. 
Four girls in this group found it necessary to make a second start on the 
problem. This of course delayed their work and wasted time. The 
girls in group 2 examined the dress carefully two or three times before 
beginning. With two exceptions, they had completed their examination 
problem before the girls in group 1 had finished theirs, and not only did 
the work in a shorter time but also obtained better results. 

The average grade of the girls in group 1 was 84.9 per cent, and of those 
in group 2, 88 per cent. On the other hand, six of those in group 1 
received grades above 90 per cent, as against three in group 2. The 
proportion of those in each group who received various grades is shown in 
the accompanying table. 


Proportion of students taught by regular and by problem method who received various grades in 
original and in deferred tests 
| 

















| GROUP 1, REGULAR METHOD GROUP 2, PROBLEM METHOD 
GRADES | oe? 
Original test Deferred test Original test | Deferred test 
(16 students) (10 students) (16 students) 12 students) 
per cent per cent per cent per cent 
95-100 6.25 _ 12.50 | 16.67 
90-95 12.50 20.00 25.00 | 25.00 
85-90 12.50 30.00 37.50 33.33 
80-85 62.50 40.00 18.75 | 25.00 
75-80 6.25 10.00 6.25 — 











A year later all the girls of the original 32 who were still in school 
were called in for a deferred retention test based on a problem which 
differed in type from that presented the year before but which called for 
the application of the same principles and for which no directions were 
given. Of the 16 original members of group 1, there were 10 who took 
the deferred test. Their average grade in the original test had been 
87.4 per cent, and in the later one it was 85.1 percent. For the retention 
test, only four of these girls, or 40 per cent, received grades as good or 
better than for the original one. Of the 16 girlsin the group taught by the 
problem method (group 2), 12 took the deferred test. Their average 
grade for the original test was 88.2 per cent; for the retention test 89.5 
per cent. For the second test, eight, or 67 per cent, obtained grades as 
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high or higher than for the earlier one. The proportion of students in 
each group who received various grades is shown in the table. 

While the number of students is too small for conclusive results, it still 
seems permissible to draw the following inferences from this experiment: 

1. In teaching clothing construction, improved results may be secured 
if the conventional methods are set aside and problems are introduced 
which will call for judgment and initiative on the part of the students. 

2. The use of problems may result in more persistent retention of the 
material learned. It is more likely to develop judgment, reasoning, and 
creative ability. 

3. Results secured in teaching should not be finally measured by grades 
secured at or soon after the knowledge or skill is acquired—KATHERINE 
TAYLOR CRANOR, Textiles and Clothing Depariment, Iowa State College, 
Ames. 


ote 


g 

=>>+CASE STUDIES OF TWO WELL-TO-DO FAMILIES IN 
CALIFORNIA. Information about the expenditures of families on 
low and moderate incomes is not hard to come by nowadays, but actual 
figures from well-to-do families do not so often find their way into print. 
For this reason, case studies made in 1929 of two families in California 
may be worth reporting. They may also have interest as represent- 
ing contrasting standards of life in the households of two men of excep- 
tional talent. 

The first study concerns the household of a violinist, assistant conductor 
of a philharmonic orchestra in a large city on the Pacific coast. The 
family consisted of the man, aged 45; his wife, 43; their daughter, aged 12; 
and a maid. 

The man was a Jew whose father and grandfather had both been born 
in Egypt, where the grandfather owned many farms. The father had 
been educated in France, spoke eight languages, and had been conductor 
of an orchestra that played before the Russian court. His wife was born 
in Malta, where no Jews were allowed to live. The son was born in 
Russia but educated in Vienna, first as an engineer, then, when his musical 
ability became apparent, as a musician. Before coming to California he 
had played in various well-known orchestras, including one in Berlin 
and the Metropolitan in New York. He was a man of considerable 
business and executive ability, just and reliable, and his courteous 
manners showed his old-world training. 

His wife was of German parentage, her father having conducted an 
orchestra in Austria. She had been educated in Vienna and had been a 
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soloist with symphony orchestras in both Europe and America. She 
had much business and executive ability and thriftiness, and was a lady 
with great consideration for others—sympathetic, and very interesting. 
As a girl she had learned all sorts of handwork and had used this skill to 
enhance the beauty and value of her possessions. 

The daughter had excellent health and was active in many sports. Her 
special talent was for the piano. Standard mental tests put her in the 
genius class. She had very strict home training as her mother main- 
tained old-world standards of courtesy and was preparing the girl for the 
assured social position which she will have when she grows up. 

The helps which the man and his wife had for starting housekeeping 
were reported by the wife as a debt of $800 that she didn’t know about. 

Their yearly income at the time of the study was $12,000. This was 
spent as follows: 


Percentage of 


Expenditure total income 
EE ye ee 9.0 
PE entiitey ictensne dace 120 
I Gdk00s.66-0eeese esse tessnciee 
0 EE eee errr er 
Operating Expenses...................e22+0--+. 1,460 12.2 
ee $50 
Fuel and light................ 150 
Ph isbs én besnbektaes 100 
0 ee re ree 900 
I casi ae erat acs ecw edn 60 
Tere 200 
ees as ce ands ddedudus te dmehhithonekes 550 4.5 
eee err Te a 
Ph sieise es aed cetcse be 250 
Ns nt datine de aaeivenwe 100 
Ds brknksceteteskekenteerenwantindees &-ten lee 13.0 
Education, recreation, health, church, and charity. 260 2.2 
PS a ree 52.6 
Ee 
Investments.................. 3,810 


This family had close home life with mutual dependence. They enjoyed 
a moderately active social life among people of distinction, went fre- 
quently to the movies because they were interested in pictures and knew 
many players and because the man composed music for the talkies. 
Much of their recreation came in the good music which they heard as 
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the guests of musical friends. The large amount spent on the auto was 
due to the fact that the man traveled about a hundred miles a day in his 
work. 

They considered that their standard of living was higher than 
that of their parents and that their moderate expenditure for food 
was enough to feed them adequately and well. 

Their financial prospects were good, thanks to increasing recognition of 
the man’s ability, especially in the talkie field. They adherred to safe 
investments and believed in large insurance. They planned an excellent 
education for the daughter, including a private tutor for study corre- 
sponding to that in school grades, then college, and musical study in 
Europe. The future for happy family life seemed assured by congenial 
tastes, education, and good management on the mother’s part. 

The head of the family in the second study was a feature player in the 
movies. He was 38 years old; his wife was 35; there was a daughter of 
12, a crippled son of 4, a maid, and a nurse for the boy. They owned a 
beach home near a large city on the coast. 

The man was the son of an importer in New England. After graduat- 
ing from high school he followed the sea, farmed, was a salesman, and 
finally turned to the stage. He had traveled with theatrical troupes for 
about eighteen years until he came to Hollywood a year or two before 
the study. His type was good for the rugged, homely character parts 
then popular, and he proved a success on the screen. He was ambitious 
and had some business ability, but was somewhat temperamental and 
antagonistic to his superiors and inclined to jealousy. 

The woman was the daughter of a pioneer in the middle west and had 
been an active member of the theatrical profession. She, too, was 
somewhat temperamental but conscientious and friendly. She had little 
idea of training children, believing that they would lose any bad habits 
and pick up good ones without much guidance. That her taste was not 
highly cultivated was shown by her somewhat pitiable attempts to 
adjust to their suddenly increased means. She was a member of several 
clubs and a great church worker. 

The daughter was a healthy child active in sports, above the average 
mentally, but not distinguished. She liked to act and dress up. 

The boy was healthy save that, as the result of infantile paralysis, he 
could not stand or walk. His mental development was average. He was 
indulged and did not eat proper food; yet, thanks to his nurse, he had 
better home training than his sister. 

This family had nothing on which to start homemaking when they 
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settled in California; in fact, had never had a permanent home before. 
Their income for the year in which the study was made was $75,510. 
This was spent as follows: 


Percentage of 


Expenditure total income 
Di cide neeedecesnsk s6nkseunceennb es eenka ee 7.3 
EE eee 
PE vciseccccsssecbeiccan UD 
dan aincasnd ee ndenes 500 
Operating Expenses... .. .......scccccccees 6,910 9.1 
a 
DE ns cig wnceunensae 600 
PE icind cdécubatevebosenees 350 
ere ea 
I iinnens 0650 seen chee eeu 
EE 
0 ee ee ae 4.0 
Ee ee eee 1.5 
Education, recreation, health, church, and charity.. 5,000 6.6 
RN b6a0 ot iaebdhsoann0s500060000s onan kaa ee 66.2 


The fact that the family was settling into a large, new home probably 
made their expenditures for repairs and furnishings greater than usual. 
Their distance from the city may have been partially responsible for 
their having few friends and giving and receiving little hospitality. The 
father frequently worked at night and did all his entertaining at the 
studio. The others, including the small boy, took their recreation largely 
by seeing one or two movies a week, and by many drives and long trips 
in the automobile. 

Their standard of living was much higher than that of their parents or 
even than their own before the man entered the pictures. It was a case 
of “‘nouveau riche,” where spending had increased without corresponding 
increase in taste or sense of real values. They planned to send the 
daughter to college. Their financial future seemed uncertain because of 
the father’s maladjustment and the general uncertainty of the movie 
business. On the other hand, their large savings are noteworthy, and the 
man appeared to have been wise in his investments. 

A comparison between the two studies brings out interesting contrasts. 
The two couples may be said to have started in about the same economic 
and social status, though the one in the first study had a better educa- 
tional and cultural background. The first family had consistently 
seized its opportunities to develop the special abilities of its members 
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and to put them to economic use; it had established a congenial family 
life in a comfortable, tasteful, but unostentatious home, with friends and 
recreation of the kind which promotes cultural development and assures a 
satisfactory social standing. The second family was haphazard in its 
ways and had less discrimination, now that success had come. It may 
be that the mere sense of spending without consideration of value received 
gave them enough satisfaction to compensate for the poorer returns 
they seemed to get for their money. Still, as one saw the two groups at 
close range, one could not but feel that by selecting its goods and services 
with intelligent care, the first family was obtaining more present satis- 
faction and better assurance for the future than the second.—C tara I. 
ZitLow, West Los Angeles, California. 


e 


>> COORDINATING THE SPECIAL METHODS COURSE FOR 
STUDENT TEACHERS WITH OBSERVATION AND TEACH- 
ING. A serious problem in teacher training is how to bring the course 
in special methods into the best relations with the student’s practi- 
cal experience in observation and teaching. The present paper describes 
an attempt made to effect such coordination for student teachers in the 
home economics education department of the University of Minnesota. 

A three-credit course in special methods precedes the eight-credit 
course in observation and teaching. The former is designed to give the 
student a point of view on the teacher’s responsibility before she begins 
her twelve-week period of actual teaching. In the course in observation 
and teaching, the student-teacher, under one or more supervising teach- 
ers, is assigned for experience in not less than two different phases of 
home economics: say in related art and food, in home management and 
clothing, or in clothing and related science. 

The amount of correlation between these two courses depends upon 
the degree with which the supervising teacher is conversant with the 
material taught and the point of view stressed in the special methods 
course. For this reason, all those in the teacher training group are 
invited to audit the latter, which is usually taught by the head teacher 
trainer. 

The student’s first opportunity to coordinate theory with actual prac- 
tice comes while she is still working on special methods. Near the be- 
ginning of this course she observes, at least once, the high school classes 
to which she may later be assigned as teacher. Sometimes the college 
students have been instructed to observe the operation of the laws of 
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learning as shown by the children’s behavior; at other times, they have 
been asked to watch one particular girl during the lesson and to assemble 
all possible information about that individual. From this first observa- 
tion, centered on the pupil, the student comes back to the methods course 
with a new understanding of the secondary school girl. In order better 
to understand the pupils who will later be taught, the college class dis- 
cusses illustrations of types of behavior brought back by its members 
from these observations and others drawn by the methods teacher from 
other classes which they may teach in the city schools, University High 
School, and the School of Agriculture. The methods class also discusses 
the findings from a study of the home activities of girls in the School of 
Agriculture, probably typical of the girl in the small town where most 
graduates begin their teaching careers. Briefer case studies or situations 
reported by the supervising teachers also are used to illustrate certain 
teaching principles. 

As a part of the observation and teaching course, all the student 
teachers assemble for two hours each week to discuss the problems met 
in their teaching, thus bringing together those working in all the different 
phases of home economics. Typical problems brought for discussion 
this year have been: how to use and evaluate illustrative material, how 
to establish interest throughout a discussion period, what are standards for 
discipline and how they may be achieved. Discussion of problems raised 
by specific situations further helps to strengthen underlying principles 
which were established in the methods course. ‘The students also report 
different teaching devices used, such as the project in related science, 
the problem in foods classes, the individual assignment in both foods and 
clothing, and special types of work in child development and adult eve- 
ning classes. 

After the visit of the head teacher trainer to a student-teachers’ class, 
there is a conference between the supervising teacher, the student 
teacher, and the head teacher trainer to discuss problems of the student 
teacher and ways in which she may carry over and apply material from 
the special methods class. 

The teacher-training staff includes representatives of various institu- 
tions besides the University of Minnesota, and almost all the members 
supervise student teachers and teach subject matter courses in the school 
or college. In order to coordinate the thinking of this group, staff meet- 
ings are called at least once a quarter and seminars are held from time 
to time on specific teacher-training problems. A “Rating Scale for 
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Teachers,’ and an “Analysis of Responsibilities of the Teacher Trainer 
in Home Economics’”” are publications resulting from such study. 

Some difficulties in this program are evident. One period of observa- 
tion during the course in special methods is good but not adequate and 
should be more carefully directed than in the past. Neither is it possible 
for all teacher trainers to audit the methods course, more especially 
those carrying a heavy teaching schedule in the city schools. As a 
result, the student may receive conflicting opinions on practice and theory 
in her teaching. This very fact might, however, encourage her to adopt 
an attitude of critical tolerance and make necessary independent think- 
ing. Influenced by the report of a former student that she had told her 
superintendent the “contract’’ method could not be used in home eco- 
nomics because she had not heard of it at Minnesota, we now stress 
various possible methods in both courses. 

Closer correlation may be obtained between the special methods and 
observation and teaching courses if in the future we can organize a series 
of units which will continue throughout the year and will include a short 
unit of special methods, a unit of directed observation and participation, 
and a unit of directed teaching.—E Lia J. Rose, Department of Home 
Economics Education, U niversity of Minnesota, University Farm, St. Paul. 

1 University of Minnesota, Home Economics Division, Rating Scale for Teachers. 

? Analysis of Responsibilities of the Teacher Trainer in Home Economics, University of 
Minnesota, College of Education, Educational Research Bulletin, vol. 30, no. 71, Aug. 20, 
1927, pp. 30. 
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EDITORIAL 


>*AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION, DE- 
TROIT, JUNE 22 TO 27. Final details for the program of the twenty- 
fourth annual meeting of the American Home Economics Association 
are not available as this JoURNAL goes to press, but a few recent develop- 
ments seem worth noting now, despite their incompleteness. 

Governor Brucker of Michigan has consented to speak at the opening 
public session on Tuesday evening, June 23, and will be introduced by 
Superintendent Cody of the Detroit public schools. The following rather 
scrappy items are definitely reported for the sessions of the subject 
matter divisions, to be held on Tuesday and Thursday afternoons. 

The program of the division of family relationships will include a 
paper by Dr. Stutsman of the Merrill-Palmer School on “Home Atmos- 
phere” and a round-table discussion of the purposes and needs of the 
division and the various types of work done by its members. 

The division of family economics will devote one session to that live 
topic, the cost of medical care. 

The division of food and nutrition will consider problems of food costs 
and of agricultural overproduction. 

The division of textiles and clothing will hear of its accomplishments 
to date, as summarized by a committee of which Miss O’Brien is chair- 
man, and will receive a report of the textile research carried on by Miss 
Southard, Ellen H. Richards fellow for 1930-31. It will also join with the 
housing division to consider art in home furnishing and equipment. 

At its other meeting, the division of housing plans to discuss the place 
of home economics in the housing program. 

Meetings of the professional departments will come chiefly on Wednes- 
day and Friday mornings. Workers in child development and parental 
education agencies, however, plan to meet on Monday evening to discuss 
whether or not they wish to retain their identity as a professional depart- 
ment, a question left open a year ago. 

The home economics in business department has planned a meeting 
around the general topic “The Home Economist in Business Looks at 
Her Changing World” at which members who have developed contacts 
with the advertising, sales, publicity, research, and production depart- 
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ments of their firms will discuss the relation between these and the home 
economists. 

The Council will meet Tuesday afternoon and Friday forenoon. The 
annual business meeting of the Association will come on Thursday 
forenoon. 

There will be the usual provision for group dinners and luncheons, 
various pleasant diversions and excursions, especially one on Wednesday 
afternoon and evening, and the annual banquet on Friday evening. 


$ 


>3@>>STUDENT CLUBS AT DETROIT. Of the nine departments 
into which Association members are grouped, this is the one with the full- 
est program. It opens with a general meeting on Tuesday afternoon at 
which the delegates will be greeted by Miss Swain, the president of the 
Association. At the beginning of the sessions on Wednesday and Friday 
morning, leaders in various fields of home economics will tell of their 
work. Later on Wednesday morning the representatives of high school 
and college groups will separate to consider their special problems. A 
business meeting will close the Friday morning session. The annual 
student club dinner is scheduled for Wednesday evening, and plans are 
afoot for various other pleasant diversions, some of them arranged by the 
girls of the Detroit Federation of Student Clubs. 


¢ 


=>@>>BOOKS ABOUT DETROIT. Next to fiction, travel and bio- 
graphy undoubtedly rank as the most popular reading matter, and they 
become yet more enjoyable when they concern a place or a period in 
which one has some immediate and special interest. With this in mind, 
the publicity committee for the Detroit meeting asked the Detroit public 
library to suggest a few readable volumes for the prospective visitor to 
that city. 

First on the list stands “Cadillac,” the story of the founder of Detroit 
as told by Agnes C. Laut, deservedly popular historian of Canada and 
our own West. An older but interesting history of the city is “Land- 
marks of Detroit” by Catlin and Ross. In “Mackinac and Lake Stories” 
the romance of the region is brought out by Mary Hartwell Catherwood, 
author of many delightful historical novels about Canada and the plains. 

Those who enjoy Parkman will recall the accounts of Cadillac and the 
early days of Detroit in “Count Frontenac and the New France under 
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Louis XIV,” and more especially in ““A Half-Century of Conflict,” while 
the adventurous relations between the first settlers and their Indian 
neighbors, including the famous siege of Detroit, are not easily forgotten 
by readers of “The Conspiracy of Pontiac.” 

A recent magazine article about the significance of modern Detroit as a 
typical city of the machine age is “Detroit: A Utopia on Wheels,” by 
R. L. Duffus in Harper’s for January, 1931. A glance at the references 
under Detroit in a reader’s guide to periodicals, shows that it is a favorite 
topic with present-day writers. A title from the Outlook for October 9, 
1929, “Annual Jamboree: average of more than one convention a day,”’ 
will appeal to home economists, whose interests were represented during 
the Detroit meeting of the National Education Association in February, 
and who expect to occupy the center of the Detroit stage again the last 
week in June. 


¢ 


@>+THE JOURNAL’S NEW DRESS. Styles change in the dress 
of magazines as in that of the readers. The present covers of most of the 
standard monthlies, for example, are bolder in appearance than they 
were ten years ago, with stronger color and more attention to the choice 
and arrangement of type. On the inside, there is a noticeable tendency 
to lighten the page by the judicious use of typographical ornament. 
Even such “highbrow” periodicals as the Journal of Adult Education 
and the Journal of Higher Education reflect this desire for novelty in 
cover, ornament, and page arrangement; and the highly scientific 
Quarterly Review of Biology has a gay red cover design and some efiective 
head- and tailpieces which on close inspection turn out to be developed 
from biological motifs. 

It being good home economics doctrine that dress reflects personality, 
the JoURNAL oF HomE Economics must make sure that it is suitably and 
attractively attired, neither ignoring nor slavishly following the current 
fashion. Some of its friends have suggested that it has looked a bit prim, 
and there is no denying that our taste has adapted itself to less formality 
and a bit more dash in the appearance of a magazine than were in vogue 
when the JOURNAL changed its garb some years ago. So, after duly 
considering the balance of its budget, it decided to get the new dress in 
which it appears this month. We hope the readers will feel that it has 
steered a proper course between conservatism and modernity, severity 
and frivolity, and that the little medallions in its head- and tailpieces add a 
becoming and distinctive touch. There are twelve of these in all, and 
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for them we are especially indebted to the sympathetic imagination and 
technical skill of the designer, Mr. Edwin Tunis. 


¢ 


>>> “SIGNS OF THE TIMES.” Another innovation in the form of 
the JouRNAL is dropping the name “Open Forum”’ for the section of 
brief, informal papers that precedes the editorials. What to call this 
part of the magazine has long been a puzzle. The idea behind “Open 
Forum’’ is excellent—the section is intended as a place in which anyone 
may speak his mind on subjects of home economics interest. Unfor- 
tunately, despite urgent invitations, it has proved impossible to get the 
free give-and-take of ideas which the term implies. In the last seven 
years, not half a dozen persons have voluntarily taken the opportunity 
to speak their mind against opinions expressed in the JOURNAL, and the 
editor’s frequent attempts to stage a debate there have all come to 
naught. The name would have been changed long ago if a better one 
had been forthcoming. We feel some doubt about “Signs of the Times,” 
and should be glad of a better suggestion. Meanwhile, we hope that it 
will convey the idea of informal discussions on live topics and that the 
torch in the headpiece above the name will carry out the thought of 
more light on things we are not sure of. 


g 


>>NATIONAL SURVEY OF TEACHER TRAINING. This 
spring all the public school teachers of the country are being called on 
to cooperate in the national survey of the education of teachers, for 
which Congress has appropriated $200,000 and which is to be carried out 
through the United States Office of Education under the direction of 
the Commissioner of Education, Dr. W. J. Cooper. 

Three years will probably be required for the work. The Commis- 
sioner has called in a small committee of prominent educators to advise 
regarding the formulation of plans and has appointed Dr. Edward S. 
Evenden of Teachers College, Columbia University, to be his assistant 
director. A larger advisory committee has also been appointed to 
insure that the interests of all educational organizations and types of 
institutions receive due attention. Miss Frances Zuill, secretary of the 
American Home Economics Association, and Miss Emma Jacobs, chair- 
man of the Department of Supervisors and Teachers of Home Economics 
in the National Education Association, have been invited by Dr. Cooper 
to represent home economics on this committee. 
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The first task undertaken in the survey is the attempt to determine 
the present status of the training of teachers for the various subjects in 
the programs of the public schools. The hope is to accomplish this by 
means of a questionnaire to be sent to all teachers. In cities of 10,000 or 
over, this will reach individual teachers through their school super- 
intendents, and in smaller communities through the state superintendents. 
With each questionnaire will go an envelope in which the teacher will be 
requested to return it direct to the Office of Education in Washington. 

In order that the returns from home economics may be as complete 
and satisfactory as possible, every home economics teacher is urged to 
fill in her blank and return it promptly; and supervisors are asked to 
exert their influence to the same purpose. 


$ 


>3@>>LEGISLATION OF INTEREST TO HOME ECONOMICS. 
The measures enacted or considered during the last session of the 71st 
Congress included a few endorsed by the American Home Economics 
Association or otherwise of interest to home economics. 

The appropriation granted for the Bureau of Home Economics for the 
year beginning July 1, 1932, is $246,000, an increase of $39,000 over that 
for the previous year. An increase of $181,973 was made in the funds 
available for the Federal Food and Drug Administration. 

Legislation for the reéstablishment of the maternity and infancy work 
in the States under the Children’s Bureau was provided in the Jones Bill 
(S255) which passed the Senate on January 10. The House committee 
to which it was referred amended the bill by striking out its provisions 
and substituting the provisions of the Cooper Bill (H. R. 12995) which 
included a large health program providing for the establishment of 
county health units in the states under the administration of the 
United States Public Health Service in addition to its provisions for 
maternity and infancy welfare service. This bill as amended passed the 
House on February 27. It then had to be returned to the Senate for 
further action. It came up for consideration on March 3, but the time 
proved too short to secure a vote in the face of the opposition of some 
six or eight senators and the filibuster which lasted until the gavel fell 
closing the Congress. There is now no hope of federal legislation in 
support of maternity and infancy welfare service before a year or more 
has elapsed. Meanwhile, the friends of such measures are urged to bend 
their efforts toward securing state appropriations equal to the amounts 
previously received from federal funds. 
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The original Cable Act, granting independent citizenship to married 
women, was advocated by the American Home Economics Association 
which also worked for an amendment passed during the last session of 
Congress. The present provisions of the law have been summarized as 
follows: 


Now a woman citizen of the United States shall not cease to be a citizen of the 
United States by reason of her marriage, unless she makes a formal renunciation of 
her citizenship before a court having jurisdiction over naturalization of aliens. Any 
woman who has lost her United States citizenship by marriage to an alien ineligible 
to citizenship may, if she has not acquired any other nationality by affirmative act, 
be naturalized by a simple process. Any woman who was a citizen of the United 
States at birth shall not be denied naturalization on account of her race. 


¢ 


&2@>>SOCIAL TRAINING FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS. 
The American woman values highly her reputation for charm of 
manner, attractive dress, and careful grooming; and well she may, 
for, unquestionably, good taste in dress, a pleasing voice, immacu- 
lateness, poise, and gentle manners have social and economic value 
which we dare not ignore. Junior and senior high school girls 
are keenly awake to this fact, as evidenced by the popularity of 


the social-training courses offered in many schools through home 
economics departments. Given a felt need and the right leadership, 
the acquisition of such habits and characteristics becomes a simple 
matter for youth. On the other hand, lack of such training at the proper 
time makes for awkwardness, self-consciousness, and social blundering, 
which in turn may lead to lost opportunity and disheartening regrets. 
Since, then, the impression which a person makes definitely influences 
his future opportunities, specific training which will enable the high 
school girl to appear to her best advantage in social and professional 
situations is obviously justified in home economics education. 

A further justification for this effort of the school to supplement home 
training lies in the fact that reliable social experience is not always to be 
gained athome. This is frequently the case in families where the parents 
are foreign-born and, hence, imbued with the traditions and conventions 
of another country and ignorant of what is expected in America, and 
why. 

In homes, too, where the scale of living has rapidly risen and where the 
educational standards have noticeably advanced, parents find themselves 
and their families involved in social situations which they do not under- 
stand and in which they cannot help their children to make easy adjust- 
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ment. Moreover, the young people of today can hope to meet the 
unpredictable demands of tomorrow only through the cooperation of all 
educational influences. 

The article “A High School Course in Social Training’ by Ethel R. 
MacNachtan in the JouRNAL for July, 1928, described one of the earliest 
attempts to meet the situation. The course had then been offered for 
several years in the Julia Richman High School in New York City, and its 
class discussion centered on personal charm and daintiness, the accepted 
code of good manners, and the fundamental principles underlying courtesy 
and hospitality. Cleveland, Ohio, was another pioneer in such work, and 
the idea has spread rapidly through the school systems in these two and 
other cities. The courses go under various names, such as social usages, 
social betterment, self-betterment, and their plans and organizations 
differ according to local conditions. Nevertheless their underlying 
philosophy and their objectives are essentially similar, as will be seen in 
the typical ones described on pages 427 to 436 of this issue. These have 
been brought together in the hope that they may offer pertinent sugges- 
tions to home economics teachers interested to introduce or develop 


similar work. 


=>3@>>ALASKAN ETHNOLOGY—THE GEIST COLLECTION AT 
ALASKA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. The accounts of the food 
habits, clothing, housing, and toys of the natives of certain parts of Alaska 
which Miss Cremeans has given in the JouRNAL for April and August, 1930, 
and February and April, 1931, were based, it will be remembered, on the 
collections and notes made by Mr. Otto William Geist for Alaska College 
at the suggestion and with the help of President Bunnell. Occasional 
items in newspapers have referred to the recent work of other students 
and collectors on St. Lawrence Island and remind us of the ethnological 
importance of that stepping-stone between Asia and America in the 
Bering Sea. To make quite clear the part which Mr. Geist, President 
Bunnell, and the Alaska Agricultural College have played in the matter, 
and to round out the record supplied by Miss Cremeans, we give here a 
section of the 1930 report of President Bunnell to the trustees of the 
College, taken from the college paper, The Farthest-North Collegian, 
for February 2, 1931. 


Mr. Geist first came to the College as a mining short course student in 1925. He 
was interested in the few museum specimens the College had. During the summer of 
1826 he made a trip to Seward Peninsula and the islands of the Bering Sea and 
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collected much museum material which he loaned to the College. On this trip he 
visited St. Lawrence Island and during his stay there of several days learned of the 
existence on the Island of implements of a prehistoric culture. An outstanding 
specimen of curvilinear design he purchased and upon examining it after his return 
it appeared to me advisable to arrange with him to return to St. Lawrence Island for 
further investigation. The expense was estimated to cost $1,000. Mr. Geist gave 
his services and I advanced the expense money. ‘The result was a wonderful collection 
of approximately 7,000 specimens. The Board of Trustees subsequently reimbursed 
me for this expense. The next year was the Bunnell-Geist expedition of 1927-1929. 
I advanced a total sum of $4,697.04. Mr. Geist gave his time and paid part of the 
expense. The result was the wonderful collection the College acquired and for which 
it paid Mr. Geist the sum of $6,000 to cover the expense of the expedition. 

Following the work done in 1926 by Mr. Geist several institutions have done 
exploratory work in the Bering Sea section. Among them is the National Museum 
which began work on St. Lawrence Island in 1928 with a representative on the ground. 

It is highly important that this work initiated for the College by Mr. Geist and to 
which he has made such unusual contribution be continued. Where other institutions 
will spend large sums to secure results the College by virtue of the contact it has 
already made can carry on the work effectively and efficiently with only a modest 
sum. As a matter of fact the work already done has been more in the nature of a 
reconnaissance survey and has disclosed where actual excavations can be advan- 
tageously undertaken. 

A large part of the collection is in storage where it must remain until it can be 
classified and placed on exhibit in a fireproof building. For the sum of $7,000 the 
College has acquired museum material which conservatively may be estimated of the 
value of $40,000. 

In connection with this work the College has furnished to the United States 
Museum many geological and entomological specimens and at the request of Dr. Ales 
Hrdlicka has given to the National Museum 43 skulls and 8 lower jaws for use in his 
work in physical anthropology. The College has also afforded the National Museum 
an opportunity to make use of some of its best specimens for scientific purposes. 


It is easy to agree with President Bunnell that the value of Mr. Geist’s 
services to the College and to science cannot be measured in dollars and 
cents, and that it will be some time before their significance is fully 
appreciated. 


+ 


>>>PROTECTING UPHOLSTERY AGAINST MOTHS. The 
so-called moth-proofing processes and moth-proofed fabrics are being ad- 
vertised so widely, and disinterested information regarding their efficacy 
is so seldom met, that a press release on the subject recently given 
out from the United States Department of Agriculture may be welcome 
both to those who buy furniture and to teachers of household equipment: 
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Leading manufacturers of mohair fabrics for covering upholstered furniture are 
now treating their products with solutions said to render . i.e treated fabric immune to 
attack by moths. Although in its laboratory work the United States Department of 
Agriculture has found no solution that will make any fabric permanently and abso- 
lutely moth proof, the results of its investigations indicate that the better solutions 
now available can, if properly applied, impart a resistance that is of practical impor- 
tance. It is possible when buying furniture upholstered in wool tapestries and 
mohairs to select pieces that have been treated at the factory. Some of these carry 
guarantees of immunity for several years. 

Some retail furniture dealers and household goods warehousemen have fumigating 
rooms and vaults, where, for a moderate consideration, they will fumigate furniture to 
kill moths before a purchase is sent to its new home or at any time thereafter. No 
fumigant is known that will render the treated piece immune to future infestations. 
The best that can be done is to treat the fumigated piece with a moth-proofing solution. 
The most effective of these at present available are the fluoride and cinchona alkaloid 
solutions. Those containing arsenic in any form are not advocated. Moth-proofing 
services are now available in all large cities through storage warehouses for household 
goods, dry-cleaning establishments, or special agencies. As the solutions are only of 
value if the covers are thoroughly saturated, applications made at home with small 
hand sprayers are not likely to be effective. If reliance is to be placed on moth- 
proofing solutions it is wise to have the solution applied by a power outfit, as discussed 
in Farmers’ Bulletin 1655-F, The Control of Clothes Moths in Upholstered Furniture. 


¢ 


>+©>>DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE AND TEACH- 
ERS OF HOME ECONOMICS, NATIONAL EDUCATION AS- 
SOCIATION. The program for the meetings which the supervisors 
and teachers of home economics held in Detroit on February 23 
and 24, during the sessions of the Department of Superintendence, 
was planned around the general theme “Home Economics to Meet 
the Activities, Interests, and Needs of Boys and Girls on the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Levels.”’ The first session opened with a 
consideration of the findings of the White House Conference study of 
education for home and family life in elementary and secondary schools, 
made under the chairmanship of Miss Anna E. Richardson and briefly 
summarized by her in the March JourNnAL. The original plan was for 
Miss Richardson to present the substance of the report, a plan which of 
course had to be changed after her sudden death three weeks before the 
Detroit meeting. Dr. Louise Stanley, chairman of the committee under 
which Miss Richardson’s group was working, generously agreed to present 
the general aspects of the study, supplemented by Miss Ellen Miller of 
the Merrill-Palmer School, who had been working closely with Miss 
Richardson on the information obtained from schools. Their papers 
were followed by a discussion of the study in which Miss Swain of Chicago 
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represented city supervisors; Dr. Roberts, superintendent of schools in 
Cincinnati, spoke from the point of view of the administrator; and Mrs. 
Bradford, president of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
emphasized the desire of its members to cooperate intelligently with 
home economics teachers. Miss Edna White, director of the Merrill- 
Palmer School, spoke of possible further developments in the use 
of the report, which led later to the adoption of a resolution requesting 
the White House Conference to make this and other suitable findings of 
the Conference available for practical use in schools. The second part 
of the Monday afternoon program was devoted to the report and discus- 
sion of a study by Miss Helen Goodspeed of Philadelphia on “Subject 
Matter, Basic to the Development of Attitudes in the Teaching of 
Family Relationships.” 

The opening topic on the program for February 24 was “Gainful 
Occupations for Girls with Home Economics Training.” Olive Goodrich | 
presented the findings of a Detroit study of gainful occupations open to 
high school girls with home economics training; and Elizabeth Dyer of 
the University of Cincinnati, Velma Phillips of Ohio State University, 
Mrs. Woolman of Boston, Carlotta Greer of Cleveland, and Eleanor 
Howe of Baltimore brought out various aspects of the problem. At this 
session, also, home economics in commercial high schools was discussed by 
three commercial high school principals: W. R. Stocking of Detroit, 
H. E. Winner of Pittsburgh, and C. C. Tuck of Cleveland. 

Detroit hospitality, everywhere apparent, was further evidenced by a 
delightful tea at the Merrill-Palmer School and a long-to-be-remembered 
banquet at the Woman’s City Club at which Dr. Harold F. Clark spoke 
on “Home Economics in a New Economic Order.” 

The Department will meet again in Los Angeles, July 1 and 2, in 
connection with the annual convention of the National Education Associa- 
tion. Its central theme will be ‘What Shall Home Economics Teach to 
Meet Present Needs in a Changing Social and Economic Society.” 
Miss Maud Hayes of Long Beach is chairman of the program committee, 
and local arrangements are in the hands of Miss Etta Flagg of Los Angeles. 
Headquarters for the Department will be at the Hotel Biltmore and 
meetings will be held in the auditorium of the Law Building, University 
of Southern California. 


s 


&>>+MAY DAY, CHILD HEALTH DAY. Just as we were won- 
dering how to remind home economists that May first is nationally cele- 
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brated as Child Health Day, came a sheet from the American Child 
Health Association with this poem by Winifred Hathaway, associate 
director of the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness: 


MAYFLOWERS 


Hark! at the call of the sweet, fresh May morning. 
Hear them come trooping on gay dancing feet! 
Over the meadow green, 
Down through the woodland sheen, 
Up from the village and thronged city street. 


Sunbonnet babies with little snub noses, 
Rollicking youngsters with merry blue eyes, 
Small Cinderellas gay, 
Sweet as the breath of May 
Dreaming of fairies in godmother guise! 


Hark to their chattering! Tiny Maid Marian, 
Helen and Marjorie, Bobby and Ted; 
List to their laughter sweet, 
Just see their flying feet, 
Richard and Emmy and turbulent Ned! 


Here they come gleeing, slim lads and lasses, 
Shy adolescents awakening to truth, 
Seeking life’s miracle, 
Knowledge empirical, 
Springtime,—the Maytime when youth calls to youth. 


Set up the Maypoles, with streamers aflying, 
Riot of color for each eager hand; 
Great Nation’s greatest wealth, 
Children in radiant health, 
Fairest of flowers that bloom in our land! 


Never mind training them just to be citizens, 
Never mind urging, too fast, wisdom’s way; 
Give them the room to grow, 
Give them the joy to know 
Laughter and lilting song; give them their May! 


After that it seems almost superfluous to repeat even the keynote 
set for the day by the White House Conference—community responsi- 
bility and cooperation for child health and protection. 
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RESEARCH 


THERMAL EFFICIENCY OF SURFACE UNITS IN 
ELECTRIC RANGES! 


VE NONA W. SWARTZ? 
State College of Washington, Pullman 


ITTLE scientific work has been reported in the literature on 
kitchen equipment, and to this electric ranges and their sur- 
face units are no exception. The few tests published within 

= recent years include studies made with electric hot-plates 
in England and Canada. Early in 1928 Mickler of Ontario reported an 
extensive series of tests on open and enclosed range elements (1), which 
showed neither type to be markedly superior in performance. A valuable 
finding of this work was that a large quantity of heat is retained in a unit 
of any of the types tested after the current is shut off, and that conse- 
quently care should be taken to utilize this heat. 

The English trade seems to have come to the conclusion that enclosed 
plates are superior to open in point of durability and efficiency and that 
they are deserving of a return to favor. Bickell reports tests made with 
enclosed plates and a new type of open unit on heating small quantities 
of water (2). These elements, however, were not of the type sold and in 
use in the United States today. The study here reported was made to 
get further knowledge of the performance of the types commonly found 
in this country. 

Scope of Study. The purpose of the present series of experiments was 
to compare the speed and thermal efficiencies of the surface units on five 
electric stoves, comparing particularly open, closed, and certain special 
units. 

By open units we mean those electric hot-plates in which the heating 
element is embedded in slots of a flat porcelain block and is exposed to 





1 Published with the approval of the director of the Washington Agricultural Experiment 
Station as Scientific Paper No. 167, College of Agriculture and Experiment Station, State 
College of Washington. 

? Experimental work done by Anna Pritchard and Grace Jones. 
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view. Closed units are those in which the element is cast into a solid 
metal plate. The special units studied were the Calrod speed unit and 
the Electrocone. The Calrod speed unit is a compromise between the 
open and the closed types, having the insulated element encased in metal 
coils so that the utensil rests directly on the coils. The Electrocone (on 
the Electrochef) has the exposed wires coiled around a cone-shaped por- 
celain core set in the center of a bowl-shaped polished reflector, with a 
grid for holding the utensil resting across the top of the reflector. All the 
open and closed units were of 1,000-watt size, the Calrod of 1,200 watts, 
and the Electrocone of 1,300 watts. 

The stoves used were the Electrochef, Hotpoint, Monarch, Universal, 
and Westinghouse. Open units were used on all but the Electrochef, and 
closed units on all but that and the Westinghouse, which is not equipped 
with closed units. 

Method. The study was made in two parts, with slightly different 
methods usedineach. In general, the plan was to place a pan containing 
1,000 gm. of water or oil on the cold unit, to turn the current on to high 
until the liquid reached a given temperature, to shut off the current but 
leave the pan on the unit, and to watch the rate of cooling for half an 
hour. In the first part of the study, water was the material heated; in 
the second, corn oil. In both cases, the same two-quart aluminum pan 
was used (weight 275 gm., diameter 63 in., depth 3} in.). In all experi- 
ments it was covered with a well-fitting lid in which a small hole had been 
drilled to admit the thermocouple wire. All temperatures were taken by 
means of iron-constantan thermocouples and a temperature-indicating 
potentiometer, accurate to within two degrees Fahrenheit. Tempera- 
tures were recorded during heating and cooling at five-minute intervals 
in the experiment with water, and at two-minute intervals with oil. 
Power consumption was carefully measured by a special watt-hour meter. 
At the end of the half-hour cooling period, the pan of water was weighed 
to find the amount lost by evaporation. 

As in all physical measurements, efficiency was indicated by the ratio 
of the work accomplished to the effort expended. Here, the work ac- 
complished was equivalent to the number of calories of heat that passed 
into the pan, and was measured by the rise in temperature of the pan and 
the water or oil and the amount of evaporation. The effort expended 
was the heat equivalent of the power consumed. This ratio was ex- 
pressed in the formula given beyond. The divisor in it is based on the 
fact that the heat equivalent of 4.18 watt seconds is one calorie. Since 
the potentiometer used, measured temperatures in degrees Fahrenheit, 
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it was necessary to change these values to degrees centigrade before the 
further computations were made. 


[(mass pan X specific heat) + (mass'‘liquid X specific heat)] X [degrees centi- 
grade rise in temperature] + [mass liquid evaporated X heat of vaporization] 





R= 
number of watt seconds used + 4.18 


In the experiments with oil, where there was no evaporation and the 
temperature of the medium rose to more than the boiling point of water, 
the specific heat of the oil was determined (by the physics department) to 
be 0.55. 

Results. Table 1 shows the performance of all four open units to be 
very similar in heating water, all requiring about the same amount of 
power, and all taking within a minute of the same length of time to bring 
1,000 gm. of water to boiling. Boiling continued about the same length 
of time after the current was turned off, and the efficiency does not differ 
markedly from one unit to another. In the case of the closed units, how- 
ever, CII is decidedly faster and consequently uses less power than the 
other two tested. The efficiencies, or the ratio of the work accomplished 
to the effort expended, are practically the same for all closed units. Boil- 
ing was maintained a shorter time on the closed than on the open coils. 
In general, the closed units are less efficient than the open coils. The 
Calrod speed unit appears to be a little faster but definitely less efficient 
than the other types. This is probably due to the fact that the heating 
surface is uneven, because of the warping of the coils. Eight or ten such 
units were inspected and all showed this warping. 

In table 2, which summarizes the tests made with oil as a medium, we 
find similar results with the four open coil units. Ali heat in about the 
same time; all reach about the same maximum temperature; and all have 
about the same efficiency. Of the closed coil units, CII heats much more 
quicky than the others, uses less current, does not reach quite so high a 
temperature, but is definitely more efficient. For some reason the Calrod 
speed unit is relatively more efficient in this study than in the one with 
water and is also appreciably faster than the other units, heating as much 
in 9 minutes as others do in from 10 to 15. The Electrocone is also fast 
but is decidedly wasteful of current. 

The average efficiencies for all tests made with the various types of 
units, show the open to be faster than the closed units in heating both 
water and oil. Boiling continues longer after the current is turned off on 
the open units than the closed. Higher temperatures are reached with 
either open or closed units than with Calrod speed or Electrocone units. 
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As regards efficiency, the tests with water show open units to be a little 
more efficient than closed units and about 20 per cent more efficient than 























TABLE 1 
Results of tests on heating 1,000 grams of water by means of various surface units 
— oun POWER ones WEIGHT 

SERIES NUMBER TAL |  CON- EQUIRED | tive or| °F _ | EPFICt- 

eis "Pe Watt. OF TESTS rena. suMP- ecunah tame BOILING evar ENCY 

nation 

°F. kwh. min. sec. | minutes| grams | per cent 

Open | OI /1,000 1 71 | 0.26} 12 16 22 75 | 54.3 
2 68 | 0.24} 12 15 27 51 | 53.6 

3 77} 0.24] 12 45 22 65 | 54.5 

+ 72} 0.21} 12 35 30 65 | 64.1 

Average 56.6 

OII |1,000 1 66 | 0.23 | 12 35 18 69 | 60.0 

2 60 |} 0.23 | 12 30 17 65 | 61.8 

3 63 | 0.22} 13 30 17 73 | 66.2 

4 62 | 0.25 | 13 20 27 66 | 56.8 

Average 61.2 

OITI |1,000 1 69 | 0.22 | 13 15 23 74 | 64.6 

2 65 | 0.23 | 13 30 18 77 | 63.8 

3 65 | 0.24} 13 20 23 67 | 58.5 

Average 62.3 

OIV 1 68 | 0.22] 12 00 22 60 | 61.0 

2 70 | 0.23} 12 40 23 59.8 

3 66} 0.22] 13 00 21 71 =| 64.7 

4 68 | 0.24] 12 45 22 55 | 54.5 

Average 60.0 

Average for type 67|0.23| 12 49 22 67 | 60.0 

Closed | CI {1,000 1 71 | 0.23} 12 20 18 88 | 65.0 
2 62 | 0.24] 12 45 22 65 | 58.8 

3 640.26; 12 20 20 30 | 45.3 

Average 56.4 

CII /|1,000 1 66} 0.21} 11 10 18 33 | 56.4 

2 640.21] 11 35 16 38 | 58.6 

3 63 |} 0.21] 11 40 16 40 | 59.4 

Average 58.1 

CITI |1,000 1 73 | 0.22; 15 30 18 53 | 57.4 

2 63 | 0.23 | 15 00 18 52 | 57.6 

3 72 | 0.23 | 14 50 16 SS | 3.7 

Average 56.9 

Average for type 66|}0.23| 13 Ol 18 50 | 57.1 

Calrod 1,200 1 67 | 0.25; 11 25 18 Si | 51.7 
2 65 | 0.25} 12 10 18 42 | 49.9 

3 66} 0.25 | 12 15 16 40 | 49.2 

Average for type 66|0.25)| Il 57 17 4 | 50.3 
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TABLE 2 
Results of tests on heating 1,000 grams of corn oil by means of various surface units 
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the special Calrod. The tests with oil show open and Calrod to be about 
equal, closed to be lower, and Electrocone to be lowest. The open units 
tested average about 25 per cent more efficient than the Electrocone. 

















UNIT 
Labora- Wett 
a - 
Type desig- age 
nation 
3 rere ae 
Open OI {1,000 
OIT {1,000 
OTIT |1,000 
OIV {1,000 
Closed | CI /|1,000 
CII {1,000 
CIII |1,000 
Calrod 1,200 
Electro- 1,300 
cone 


SERIES NUMBER 
OF TESTS 








1 

2 

3 
Average 

1 

2 
Average 

1 

2 
Average 

1 

2 

3 
Average 

Average for type 


1 

2 
Average 

1 

2 
Average 

1 

2 
Average 

Average for type 


1 
2 
Average for type 


1 
2 
Average for type 





INITIAL TEMPERA- 
TURE 





oO 
-=2zZ> 


73 
69 


70 


63 
66 
65 


75 
74 
75 








é. 2 o a 6 x 
“Zz ag = nage 5 
pe | gs | 6 JESSE) & 
kwh min. sec. °F. | minutes | per cent 
0.18 10 37 281 16 | 47.4 
0.20 10 37 288 13. | 43.6 
0.19 10 05 299 12 | 46.6 
45.9 
0.20 10 22 282 12 | 43.2 
0.21 10 05 285 | 13 | 40.3 
41.8 
10 27 286 15 | 44.0 
10 57 288 | 15 | 45.2 
44.6 
19} 10 32 284} 13 | 44.5 
0.18} 11 06 286 | 13 | 48.3 
.19 10 08 288 13 | 44.1 
45.6 
0.19 10 30 287 14 | 44.7 
0.26; 14 17 314} 16 | 37.1 
0.27 14 07 311 19 | 34.8 
36.0 
0.19; 11 32 275 | 11 | 42.7 
0.19; 11 42 276 | 10 | 43.3 
43.0 
0.24; 14 57 284} 13 | 34.6 
0.25; 15 32 281 12 | 33.4 
34.0 
0.23} 13 41 290 | 14 | 37.7 
.19 9 18 274 9 | 43.7 
0.18 8 52 282 8 | 47.2 
19 9 05 278 9 | 45.5 
0.20 8 52 242 6 | 32.9 
0.21 9 06 246 6 | 32.3 
0.21 8 59 244 6 | 32.6 




















An interesting fact derived from this study is that a quart of water in a 
covered pan will continue to boil for 17 to 22 minutes if the current is 
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shut off the instant the water begins to boil. This is long enough to cook 
many of our vegetables, and many fuel bills would be much reduced if 
this fact were taken into account and the retained heat used. This same 
fact is shown also in the oil heating experiments, for with the regular units 
the temperature continued to rise for 14 to 20 minutes after the switch 
was turned off, and in one case it went as much as 100° higher. This re- 
tained heat must be utilized if electric cooking is to be economical. 

Conclusions. (1) Open units are, in general, faster and more efficient 
than closed units of the same wattage. (2) Special units of larger wat- 
tage, but of the same diameter, may be expected to be faster than the 
standards units, but no more efficient. (3) Water will continue to boil, 
and food to cook, on a unit for from 17 to 22 minutes after the current is 
turned off. This heat must be utilized if electric cooking is to be eco- 
nomical. 
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SPEED AND EFFICIENCY OF OVEN UTENSILS! 


BERNICE CORNEHL AND VE NONA W. SWARTZ 
State College of Washington, Pullman 


90 PROVIDE a scientific basis for the selection of oven 
utensils, a study was made of the performance of several such 
utensils made of various materials commonly used for this 
purpose. 

The specific heats of materials used for oven ware range from 0.11 for 
steel to 0.217 for aluminum, with enamel, cast iron, china, and glass 
intermediate. The specific conductivity of aluminum is about four 
times that of iron and about three hundred times that of glass. A series 
of tests was undertaken to determine whether or not these constants are 
the deciding factors in the heating of the contents of the utensils. 

Seventeen utensils of six different materials were selected, most of them 
of two-quart capacity, a few, two-and-one-half quarts, and one (stainless 





1 Published with the approval of the director of the Washington Agricultural Experiment 
Station as Scientific Paper No. 176, College of Agriculture and Experiment Station, State 
College of Washington. 
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steel) three-and-one-half quarts. 
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Their characteristics are shown in 























table 1. 
TABLE 1 
Characteristics of utensils 
MATERIAL SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS NUMBER WEIGHT COST 
grams 
NS i cchatilean es Medium-weight pans 3 253 to 320 $1.00 
Rac ccccbwsininant Dutch oven 1 968 8.00 
BR cencis ox naeeksacas 3 round, 1 oval 4 |1,574 to 1,697 2.00 
Sitedaweweknns-vkk sews 1 blue, 1 green 2 = =}1,138 to 1,604) 1.75 to 2.36 
en a oc wii ae Single, double, and 3 391 to 490 | 0.69 to 1.25 
triple coated 

Stainless steel, heavy....... Shallow, dull finish 1 1,288 12.00 
Stainless steel, light........ Deep, very shiny 1 671 7.00 
Ge da ccannvendewaas Dull, rough 2 = |2,953 to 2,980} 1.50 to 2.30 





In the cover of each, a small hole was drilled to admit the wire of a 
thermocouple which, along with a potentiometer, was used to indicate 
.temperatures. In the test, the covered utensils containing 1,000 gm. of 
water were in turn placed in the center of an electric oven; the wire was 
adjusted just below the surface of the water; and the temperature re- 
corded. The oven was heated to 400°F. and held there thermostatically 
until the temperature of the water reached 200°F. Then the switches 
were turned off, but the pan was left in the oven for one hour longer. It 
was then removed, weighed, and permitted to cool for 30 minutes, when 
the temperature was taken. Power consumption was recorded by a 
watt-hour meter. 

The ratio of the heating accomplished within the pan to the total heat 
supplied to the oven by the current is considered to be the efficiency of 
the pan. (See pages 461 and 462). 

The results thus obtained are shown in table 2. In both speed and 
efficiency the utensils plainly fall into two groups. The first includes 
those made of the slower, less efficient metals—aluminum and the stain- 
less steels. The other group consists of the enamel, glass, china, and 
cast-iron utensils. In time required for heating the water to 200°F. the 
utensils in the first group average from 39 minutes 22 seconds to 54 min- 
utes 32 seconds, while those in the second require from 26 minutes 48 
seconds to 31 minutes 10 seconds. In cast-iron, the fastest, water heats 
in less than half the time needed in one of the stainless vessels, and in 54 
per cent of the average time used by the aluminum pans. A decided 
saving of time is evident in the use of the second group of utensils. 
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As regards efficiency, the utensils group themselves definitely in prac- 
tically the same order as in speed. Aluminum and stainless steels show 
an average efficiency of from 13.6 to 16.7 per cent, while that for enamel, 
glass, china, and iron runs from 19.2 to 24.7 per cent. The cast-iron 
utensils appear to be nearly twice as efficient as the aluminum pans, thus 
saving not only time but fuel as well. 








TABLE 2 
Average results of tests on heating 1,000 grams of water in utensils made of different materials 
MATERIAL pg FOR WATER TO conscur- EFFICIENCY 
min. Sec. kwh. per cent 
| 9 51 07 0.98 | 13.6 (13.0 to 15.1) 
Stainless steel, heavy............... 2 54 32 1.00 | 14.3 (14.1 to 14.4) 
Stainless steel, light................ 2 39 22 0.87 | 15.4 (15.2 to 15.6) 
Aluminum (Dutch oven)............ 2 40 15 0.90 | 16.7 (16.6 to 16.7) 
Aluminum (pan), blackened......... 2 33 38 0.81 17.7 (16.9 to 18.5) 
Pi cictesGssuatncondssanawes 6 29 44 0.82 | 19.2 (18.7 to 19.6) 
 etahiiih ied du hulk ged ne: eemiees 12 31 10 0.89 | 21.9 (20.3 to 25.0) 
Gata wick anna tie hiwkiLaae Sie 5 30 47 0.85 | 22.4 (21.6 to 23.6) 
Ns dabuthgedeswceeameiene + 26 48 0.84 | 24.7 (24.2 to 25.6) 

















Of especial interest are the results obtained with an aluminum pan 
coated with soot. The shiniest one of the aluminum group was black- 
ened and tested in the usual manner. The figures in table 2 show that 
its use decidedly decreased the time required by about 34 per cent, and 
increased the efficiency by about 30 per cent. Of course, this is not to 
be taken to indicate that it is advisable to blacken one’s pans before 
using them; it is merely a bit of evidence that a high polish is undesirable 
and should not be striven for. 

All the tests seem to point to some innate difference between the shiny 
metals on the one hand and the dull metal (iron) and glass, china, and 
enamel on the other. It seems to be a question as to whether the vessel 
reflects the radiant heat of the oven, or whether it absorbs it and trans- 
mits it to its contents. No relation can be seen between the results and 
either the specific heat or the specific thermal conductivity of the ma- 
terial. The relation to the degree of polish is far more evident. 

That the findings using water are applicable to the heating of other 
substances as well, was shown by some results from related tests on cook- 
ing vegetables. In these it was found that carrots, for instance, became 
tender in 2¢ hours in a china casserole at 250°F. while they require 3} 
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hours if baked in an aluminum pan. Celery needed 45 minutes cooking 
in chinaware at 300°F. and 75 minutes in aluminum. 

The results of a supplementary study on the rate of cooling of water 
contained in the different utensils under controlled conditions, are also 
of interest. In half an hour, the temperature of the water in stainless 
steel, aluminum, and cast aluminum fell from 15 to 163°C.; in blackened 
aluminum, 163°C.; and in china, enamel, glass, and cast-iron from 17} to 
193°C. This means that those utensils which take the heat faster also 
lose it faster. These findings are in perfect accord with the physical 
laws of heating and cooling with respect to dull and shiny bodies. How- 
ever, in utensils, size and shape are also factors affecting the cooling rate. 

Conclusions. ‘The chief conclusion to be drawn from this study is that 
utensils vary widely in their reaction to heat in an electric oven. The 
glass, chinaware, enamel, and cast-iron utensils tested permitted their 
contents to be heated much faster and more efficiently than did those of 
aluminum and stainless steel. That the polish on these latter metals was 
at least partly responsible was shown by the fact that one of them when 
blackened became about one-third faster and more efficient. This 
should be remembered when there is a temptation to polish oven utensils. 
In selecting a utensil it is well to realize that time and fuel can be saved 
by taking into account these differences in reaction to oven heat. 


FUEL ECONOMY OF TRIPLICATE PANS! 


VE NONA W. SWARTZ AND GRACE JONES 
College of Home Economics, State College of Washington, Pullman 


AUCH saving of fuel is claimed for the use of triplicate, 
triangular saucepans by their manufacturers. To find what 
basis there is for such a claim and to determine if cook- 
=! ing with these utensils should be recommended, the study 
here reported was undertaken. In it a comparison was made between 
the rate and efficiency of heating for one pan on one unit and for three 
pans on one unit, and between a single pan of the set and an ordinary 
round pan. Large and small electric surface units were used. 

Method. The method consisted of putting the covered utensil or uten- 
sils, each containing 1,000 gm. of water (roughly, one quart), on the 





1 Published with the approval of the director of the Washington Agricultural Experiment 
Station as Scientific Paper No. 168, College of Agriculture and Experiment Station, State 
College of Washington. 
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electric unit; turning the switch to “high”; and measuring the rise in tem- 
perature by thermocouples and potentiometer. The time and power 
required to bring the water to boiling were recorded. As soon as the 
water boiled, the power was shut off; but the utensils were left on the 
units for 30 minutes, when the temperature was noted and the pan of 
water was weighed to determine the amount of evaporation. 

The triplicate aluminum pans used were made by a well-known com- 
pany. Each had a capacity of two quarts and a depth of 64 inches. The 
combined diameter of the three was 8} inches; their total weight was 771 
gm.; and their cost, $3. The round pan used was an aluminum one of 
the same capacity, but only 3} inches deep and 63 inches in diameter. 
Its weight, covered, was 277 gm.; its cost about $1. Two open units on 
one electric stove were used; one, 1,000 watts, was 54 inches in diameter; 
and the other, 1,500 watts, was 8inches. A third unit on another stove 
was of the 1,500 watt size and 83 inches in diameter. 

Efficiency, or the ratio of the work accomplished to the energy ex- 
pended, was calculated by the formula given on page 461. 

Results. The table shows the average results of the tests, and analy- 
sis of the data reveals a number of striking points. 

First, a comparison between the performance of the single, round, or- 
dinary pan with the triplicate set will be valuable. It is fair to assume 
that three of the round pans would have to be used on three separate 
units to accomplish the same cooking as can be done on one unit with the 
set. Assuming that three round pans were used on three units, it would 
take approximately i3 minutes and 0.69 kilowatt hours (3 x 0.23) to 
bring three quarts of water to boiling, and boiling would continue 20 
minutes after the power is turned off. But with the triplicate set on one 
small unit, in 26 minutes, and with an expenditure of only 0.51 kilowatt 
hours, the same water can be heated to boiling, and boiling continued 
for 22 minutes. Or on a larger unit, the boiling point can be reached in 
from 18? to 20 minutes at a cost of 0.54 to 0.56 kilowatt hours, and boil- 
ing maintained from 26 to 29 minutes. Although the time required is a 
little longer when the three pans are used on one unit, saving of electricity 
over the single round-pan method amounts to about 0.15 kilowatt hours, 
or about 27 percent. With the triplicate set, the water continues boiling 
after the power is shut off for a longer time than with the single pans. 
This is desirable, as cooking can continue on this retained heat. 

Whether the triplicate set is more economically used on the 1,000-watt 
unit or on the 1,500-watt unit is worthy of consideration. The results 
indicate that the smaller unit takes longer, as would be expected, but 
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uses less current and uses it more efficiently than the larger unit. The 
difference, however, is not great enough to discourage the use of the 
larger unit if the faster heating is desired. The saving of time is 27 per 
cent, while the decrease in efficiency is only about 10 per cent. 


Results of tests on heating water in a round pan and in triangular pans used singly and in a set 





STRENGTH TIME REQUIRED | TIME OF | WEIGHT 


SERIES INITIAL| POWER 





: or " a ‘ _| FOR WATER TO CON- OF WATER) EFFICI- 
| OT ee Ta, a | oe | 
watts F. kwh. min. sec. minutes | grams | percent 

Single, round 1,000 1 66 0.23 | 12 35 18 69 | 60.0 
pan 2 60 0.23 | 12 30 17 65 | 61.8 

3 63 0.22 | 13 30 17 73, | 66.2 

4 62 0.25] 13 20 27 66 | 56.8 

Average | 63 0.23; 12 S59 20 68 | 61.2 

Set of 3 triangu- | 1,000 1 69 0.51] 25 12 24 57 | 62.9 
lar pans 2 64 0.55 | 28 56 21 122 | 67.8 

3 69 0.47 | 25 45 20 85 | 72.0 

Average | 67 0.51) 26 38 22 88 | 67.6 

1,500" 1 69 0.58 | 19 56 24 87 | 58.7 

2 62 0.57; 20 £07 26 83 | 61.6 

3 73 0.54} 19 55 27 97 | 62.5 

Average | 68 0.56} 19 59 26 89 | 60.9 

1,500? 1 74 0.52] 18 32 29 71 | 61.5 

2 76 0.55} 19 04 28 94 | 60.1 

Average | 75 0.54} 18 48 29 83 | 60.8 

Single triangu- | 1,000 1 74 0.24] 13 25 24 44 | 49.5 
lar pan 2 68 0.26} 13 32 22 44 | 47.3 
Average | 71 0.25} 13 29 23 44 | 48.4 

1, 5001 1 71 0.42} 15 10 23 47 | 29.3 

2 70 0.40} 15 06 24 45 | 30.5 

Average | 71 0.41 | 15 08 24 46 | 29.9 





























18 inch diameter. 
2 83 inch diameter. 


When one of the triplicate pans is used alone, as it often is in common 
practice, the results are far less desirable. The time and power required 
for heating to boiling the water in a single pan are about half those 
needed for three pans. The efficiency with which the current is used is 
also reduced from 68 to 48 per cent. Looking at these results another 
way, we see that when three kettles are used together on a unit, they 
accomplish three times the cooking and take only about twice the time 
or power required for one pan. It is, therefore, better to use the three 
pans on one unit than to use them on separate small units. To use the 
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pans singly on larger units is even less desirable, both from the point of 
view of time and fuel used. 

If only one pan is to be used at a time, there is a definite basis of choice 
between the single, round utensil and one of the triplicate set. The 
round pan is slightly faster, takes a little less power, and is, on the aver- 
age, 26 per cent more efficient than one of the triplicate pans used alone. 
This is probably because the round pan covers the unit more completely 
than the triangular kettle, verifying the principle that a pan should at 
least cover the unit on which it is used. 

Conclusions. If three foods are to be prepared simultaneously on the 
surface units of an electric range, they can be cooked most economically 
in a set of triplicate saucepans, all used over one unit. The unit chosen 
may be a large one if speed is desired, or a small one if slightly greater 
efficiency is preferred. Compared to using three pans of the usual round 
shape, the triplicate set offers a decided saving of fuel, about 27 per cent. 
But if one pan is to be used alone, the single round pan gives far better 
results than does one of the triplicate set, being superior both in speed 
and in efficiency. To use one of the triplicate set on a unit of larger 
wattage is a further waste of time and fuel. 

Present cooking practices on the top of electric stoves should be adapted 
to the fact that water in the pan remains at the boiling point for from 
20 to 29 minutes after the switch is turned off. If electric cooking is to 
become really practical and economical, this retained heat must be used. 
The habit should be developed of turning off the current from 20 to 30 
minutes before the food is completely cooked, especially if the pan is 
covered, as it should be for most materials cooked in water. A conscious 
effort must be made to utilize the heat retained in the electric elements if 
electric cooking is to become truly economical. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


NEW BOOKS 


A Girl’s Problems in Home Economics. 
By Mase. B. TRILLING, FLORENCE 
WiiuraMs, Grace G._ REEVES. 
Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1931, pp. 666, $1.68. 

The present demand for home econom- 
ics that recognizes the importance of all 
the essential phases of homemaking and 
trains for successful living in the world 
of today, makes this enlargement of a 
well-known textbook a boon to all home 
economists, homemakers as well as 
students and teachers. Whereas in the 
first edition of 1926, Miss Trilling and 
Miss Williams confined themselves to 
problems of clothing and of the furnishing 
and care of the house, they and Miss 
Reeves have now added eleven chapters 
on food, one on child care, and one on 
recreation in the home. Though the 
present edition has twice the number of 
pages found in the original, the authors 
have not in any way departed from the 
sound educational standards which gave 
the book its original value. The new 
material, like the old, provides for self- 
directed activity on the part of the 
students in a “sequential order of 
increasing difficulty.” The problems 
suggested are such as might appear in 
any home; they have been selected to 
accord with the actual interests and 
abilities of the junior or senior high school 
girl and are so presented as to stimulate 
her to further activity outside of the 
classroom. 
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The sections on food deal with its 
relation to growth and health, good 
meal-planning, wise selection and mar- 
keting, and the preparation and serv- 
ing of breakfast, luncheon, and dinner, 
including the planning of the work 
and the care of kitchen and dining- 
room. The titles of the last two chapters 
of the book, ‘““How You Can Help to Bring 
up the Baby,” and “Good Times for the 
Family in the Home” suggest that they, 
too, have been prepared for the girl who 
wants help in guiding her conduct into 
satisfying channels, and to make her an 
asset to the family and her friends.—K. K. 


An Introductory Study of the Family. 
By EpGAR SCHMIEDELER. New York: 
The Century Co., 1930, pp. 384, $2.50. 
The development and present prob- 

lems of the family as a social institution 

discussed from the Catholic point of view 
for the college or university student and 
the general reader. 


The Family. Source Materials for the 
Study of Family and Personality. By 
EpWARD Byron REUTER and JESSIE 
Rmcway Runner. New York: 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1931, pp. 615, $4.00. 
Significant and abundant selections 

from the literature, arranged to give “‘an 

outline, a point of view, and a body of 
factual material that will orient the 
student in the field,” and to furnish the 
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data necessary for intelligent considera- 
tion of the subject, with emphasis on 
essential values and processes rather 
than on family decadence and divorce. 
Suggestions for further readings and a 
10-page index add to the usefulness of the 
volume. 


Race Mixture. By Epwarp Byron 
Reuter. New York: Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1931, pp. 224, $2.50. 

Papers for the layman that deal with 
various aspects of racial intermarriage 
and miscegenation, as revealed in studies 
by a professor of sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa. The relations between 
negroes and whites in North America 
are considered in the most detail, but 
the book also develops the theory that, 
in general, problems of race mixture are 
sociological rather than biological. 


The Negro in Modern Industrial Society. 
An Analysis of Changes in the Occupa- 
tions of Negro Workers 1910-1920. By 
DEAN DutcHER. Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania: The Science Press, 1930, pp. 
137, $2.00. 

A study of census figures by a member 
of the staff of State Teachers College, 
Millersville, Pennsylvania. Included 
are statistics regarding negro women in 
various occupations, notable among 
them being domestic service. 


The (Questioning Child. By ANGELO 
Patri. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company, 1931, pp. 221, $2.00. 
Another volume of simple, informal 

essays by a very successful writer for 

parents and others who deal with chil- 
dren. Each paper deals with a special 


aspect of child development and indicates 
the principles and practices by which it 
may be wisely guided. 
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So Youth May Know. By Roy E. 
Dickerson. New York: Association 
Press, 1930, pp. 255, $2.00. 

In this publication from the General 
Board of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, the director of activities for 
the Grand Council of the Order of De 
Molay presents “new viewpoints on sex 
and love”’ in the hope of aiding boys and 
young men to work out a wholesome 
philosophy of sex. The foreword is by 
Percy R. Hayward, director of young 
peoples’ work in the International 
Council of Religious Education. 


The Art of Study. By T. H. Pear. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., 1931, pp. 117, $1.50. 

This brief treatise not only discourses 
on mechanisms and milestones of learn- 
ing but in both title and content stresses 
the joy which study can bring to its 
devotee. 


Safety Education. By IDABELLE STE- 
VENSON. New York: A. S. Barnes 
and Co., Inc., 1931, pp. 157, $1.00. 

The executive secretary of the educa- 
tion division of the National Safety 
Council tells how safety is and might be 
inculcated through the elementary and 
secondary schools, including practical 
suggestions and a selected bibliography. 


Modern Food Studies. By Lutu W. 
Grmuum. Kansas City: The Gillum 
Publishing Company, 1930, pp. 319, 
$1.50. 

Another contribution to the ever- 
growing list of books intended to help the 
“millions of patient conscientious house- 
wives who carry the responsibilities of 
the nation’s meals.” Its labor-saving 
suggestions are planned in recognition of 
“the growing aesthetic urge to make 
things attractive.” 
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Some Biting Remarks about You and the 
Foods that You Eat. By Happy 
GotpsmitH. New York: A.S. Barnes 
and Co., Inc., 1931, pp. 43, $0.75 
Sound nutritional advice to the ado- 

lescent, mainly male, couched in his own 

language and “flavored with the author’s 
own illustrations,” the latter of the 
nature of adolescent pen-sketches. 


The Edgewater Sandwich Book. By 
ARNOLD SHrIrRcLIFFE. Chicago: John 
Willy, Inc., 1930, pp. 260, $2.00. 

An illustrated pocket manual for 
operators of the many types of eating 
places in which sandwiches and similar 
dishes are now a recognized part of the 
bill of fare. The 165 pages devoted to 
sandwiches proper include over 700 
recipes, while 75 pages suggest hors 
d’oeuvres, appetizers, and other delica- 
cies. General and classified indexes 
are provided for easy reference. 


The Early New England Cotton Manu- 
facture. A Study in Industrial Begin- 
nings. By CAROLINE F. WARE. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1931, pp. 349, $3.50. 

The study which won a Hart, 
Schaffner, and Marx prize in 1929 and 
which was made under the direction of 
Professor Edwin F. Gay of Harvard. 
Contains sections of interest to advanced 
students of the history of textiles. 


Color and Design. A Practical Art Book. 
By Lutu W. Gritum. Kansas City: 
The Gillum Publishing Company, 
1931, pp. 207, $1.50. 

A “treatise on color and design and 
their practical application” planned to 
help the homemaker and the high school 
and college student to “raise the artistic 
standards of her personal appearance 
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and that of her home’? by means of “a 
minimum of theory, simply explained 
and practically applied.” 


Jahrbuch 1931 des Reichsverbandes deut- 
scher Hausfrauen-Vereine. [Yearbook 
1931 of the National Federation of 
German Housewives Associations]. 
Berlin: Im Selbstverlage des Reich- 
sverbandes, 1931, pp. 245. 

The active interests of these associa- 
tions as shown in this significant little 
volume include recognition of the im- 
portance of housewives as consumers, 
rationalization in the household, housing 
improvement, training for homemaking, 
and a well-considered legislative program. 
Nearly a hundred local organizations 
are listed as publishing newspapers of 
their own. 


Colonial Women of Affairs. Women in 
Business and the Professions in America 
before 1776. By ELIsaBETH ANTHONY 
DeExTER. Second edition, revised. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1931, pp. 223, $3.50. 

The revision of an interesting and 
scholarly study first published in 1924, in 
which the author has gone to original 
documents for her facts about what 
colonial women accomplished in business, 
the arts, and even the professions. On 
the whole, it tends to upset preconceived 
notions as to complete masculine su- 
premacy in things social and economic. 


The Socialization of Medicine. By Epitu 


M. Puetprs. New York: The H. W. 
Wilson Company, 1930, pp. 190, 
$0.90. 


Reprints of selected articles, briefs, 
and bibliographies for use in debates or 
study outlines on a timely and important 
subject. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PARENTAL EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL METHODS 


Drawings by children as aids to personal- 
ity studies, KENNETH E. APPEL. 
Am. J. Orthopsychiat. 1, No. 2 (1931, 
Jan.) pp. 129-144. 

Believing that the drawings of children 
and their associated comments offer 
a helpful approach to the study of their 
inner, unexpressed lives, the author has 
given a detailed description of the technic 
of such approach for the benefit of those 
who work with children. 


A quantitative study of the relationship 
between intelligence and economic 
status as factors in the etiology of 
children’s behavior problems, JoHN 
Levy. Am. J. Orthopsychiat. 1, No. 2 
(1931, Jan.) pp. 152-162. 

A study of seven hundred problem 
children referred to the Institute for 
Juvenile Research in Chicago shows a 
consistently closer relationship between 
behavior and intelligence than between 
behavior and economic status. The 
conduct disorders represented, group 
themselves into those of delinquency and 
those of personality deviation. There 
is evidence that the personality deviant 
needs a larger social horizon. 


A study of vocational attitudes in 
relation to pubescence, Harry C. 
LEHMAN and Paut A. Witty. Am. J. 
Psychol. 43, No. 1 (1931, Jan.) pp. 
93-101. 

The relation between the waning of 
interest in a particular activity and the 
onset of pubescence is partially obscured 
by individual differences. However, the 
data presented offer evidence that the 
vocational interests of children show 
marked change at the approximate age of 


10} years in girls and 114 years in boys 
and suggest the wisdom of offering to 
the pre-adolescent exploratory acquaint- 
ance with vocations rather than voca- 
tional training. 


The esthetic approach in character 
training, F. C. Summer. Educ. 51, 
No. 6 (1931, Feb.) pp. 336-340. 

On the Greek theory that beauty is 
good, the author would train the child to 
be esthetically sensitive and active. 
After he has learned to love beauty, the 
child may easily be led to desire and 
contribute to it in society and in his own 
life and action. An orderly, harmonious 
environment provides the necessary 
stimuli. 


Reactions of kindergarten, first and 
second grade children to constructive 
play material, LoutsE FARMELL. Ge- 
netic Psychol. Monographs 8, Nos. 5 
and 6 (1930, Nov. and Dec.) pp. 
437-554. 

The relative appeal of specific play 
materials as indicated by the reactions of 
271 kindergarten and first and second 
grade children in schools of New Haven, 
Connecticut, was studied for thirty 
minutes on fourteen consecutive days. 
The chronological age of the children 
ranged from four to ten years, and the 
mental age ranged from three to nine 
years. With boys, building material 
ranked first, and materials for painting 
and modeling tied for second place. 
With girls, material for painting and 
modeling tied for first place, and sewing 
materials ranked second. It appears 
justifiable to recommend that all children 
of this age should have access to large 
floor blocks, water-color paints, a sand- 
table, modeling clay, and sewing material 
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suitable for coarse work. Moreover, 
suggestions for improved standards, 
correct handling, and other needed 
assistance from adults is essential if 
children are to improve their ability by 
manipulation of such material. 


MENTAL HYGIENE AND BEHAVIOR 
PROBLEMS 


A study of one hundred problem children 
for whom foster care was advised, 
CorNneLIA D. Hopkins and ALIce R. 
Harnes. Am. J. Orthopsychiat. 1, 
No. 2 (1931, Jan.) pp. 107-128. 
Ninety-one out of one hundred chil- 

dren recommended through social agen- 
cies were removed from homes with low 
standards and family disintegration and 
placed in foster homes promising a 
superior environment. In spite of many 
complicating factors, the results show 
that from 65 to 75 per cent of these 
children attained fair adjustment as 
compared with 9 per cent of those not 
placed in foster homes. 


Differences in personality in the surviv- 
ing pair of identical triplets, H. W. 
NEWELL. Am. J. Orthopsychiat. 1, 
No. 1 (1930, Oct.) pp. 61-80. 

The study of such children at the age 
of 14 years offers interesting contrast to 
previous studies of identical twins reared 
in separate environment which tended to 
show the psychical make-up of an individ- 
ual to be largely settled at birth. These 
children—to all practical purposes identi- 
cal twins—although reared in the same 
environment, showed marked differences 
in personality and intellectual ability 
directly traceable to the illness of one. 
This not only forced her into left- 
handedness and mental handicap but 
established a parental tendency to show 
favoritism to the other child. Hence, 
as the one became aggressive, capable, 
self-confident, cheerful, and social, the 
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other showed feelings of inferiority, 
jealousy, timidity, and insecurity. 


Some causes of delinquency in relation 
to family attitudes, Bryant E. 
Mouton. Am. J. Orthopsychiat. 1, 
No. 2 (1931, Jan.) pp. 173-177. 

The close relationship between family 
atmosphere and juvenile delinquency is 
cited in support of the theory that the 
family in which the youthful delinquent 
lives must be radically changed if he is 
to be benefited. 


The meaning of life, ALFRED ADLER. 
Lancet [London] 1, No. 5 (1931, Jan. 
31) pp. 225-228. 

Since right living involves ability to 
cooperate and since this is best achieved 
through early education and experience 
which promote social-mindedness, the 
author appeals to parents to protect their 
children, as far as possible, from failures, 
prejudices, self-centering, and experi- 
ences of poverty and loss of love. Such 
types as criminals, cowards, and pes- 
simistic and impatient neurotics are 
shown to develop largely through failure 
to appreciate the meaning of cooperation 
and consummatory good. 


The omnipotent babe. II., Paut Bons- 
FIELD. New Era 12, No. 50 (1931, 
Feb.) pp. 48-50. 

To regain his pre-birth state of omnip- 
otence, the infant begins an immediate 
and life-long struggle. Love, hate, and 
fear are shown to have their origin in the 
primary conflict connected with the 
excitations from nursing and excretion. 


Nervous breakdowns: a teen age danger, 
Georce K. Pratt. Parents’ Mag. 
6, No. 111 (1931, Mar.) pp. 14-15, 
50-51. 

A “nervous breakdown” in the ado- 
lescent may be the result of a dread of 
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adult responsibility and resort to neuro- 
sis as an escape. Warning symptoms 
may be over-conscientiousness, morbid 
guilt reactions, attitudes of depression 
and inferiority, morbid interest in reli- 
gion, and undue preference for solitude. 
Parents should prepare a child for 
adolescence by putting on him a kindly, 
intelligent, but steady pressure to accept 
responsibility with its attending dis- 
comfort; by teaching him to make his 
own decisions, and to face reality; by 
training his emotions; and by giving him 
freedom. Summer camps and an “out- 
of-town”’ college are valuable aids. 


The afternoon sleep of young children: 
some influencing factors, MANDEL 
SHERMAN. Ped. Sem. & J. Genetic 
Psychol. 38, Nos. 1-4 (1930, Dec.) pp. 
114-126. 

Records of the character and duration 
of the afternoon sleep of 22 children 
between the ages of two and three-and- 
one-half years during an 8-month period 
lead the author to conclude that the child 
who habitually sleeps one-half hour in 
the afternoon develops as normally as a 
child who sleeps two and one-half hours. 
The spontaneous, interested, socially 
adjusted child neither falls asleep as 
quickly nor sleeps as long as the inactive, 
uninterested child. 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Factors to be dealt with in nervous 
children, Tom A. WiLuiaMs. Arch. 
Pediatrics 18, No. 2 (1931, Feb.) 
pp. 82-98. 

Causes of nervousness in children 
include imperfect elimination, disordered 
glandular action, and emotional stress. 
Adoption of sound dietary habits and 
hygienic living should cure the former. 
A doctor should be consulted where 
glandular disturbance is suspected. Sug- 
gested measures for dispelling emotional 
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stress include less work for the child, 
games involving the activity of large 
muscles, and psychic hardening early in 
life against prudery and timidity. Such 
hardening is best accomplished by the 
development of a consciousness of ability 
and of self-respect. 


The status of the first-born with special 
reference to intelligence, Hstao HENRY 
Hs1ao. Genetic Psychol. Monographs 
9, Nos. 1 and 2 (1931, Jan., Feb.) 
pp. 7-107. 

The findings from the study of the 
intelligence of over two thousand school 
children representing the first and 
second-born only, show no difference in 
intelligence between the two. As com- 
pared with second-born children, first- 
born have less experienced mothers, less 
contact with young children, and fre- 
quently less desirable economic and 
social conditions; hence, for them to 
show equal intelligence at a given stage of 
development may imply a slight superi- 
ority over the second-born. The study 
tends also to show the fallacy of the 
argument that, on the average, intel- 
ligence varies with the size of the family. 


Mental growth, A. M. Jorpan. J. 
Appl. Psychol. 14, No. 6 (1930, Dec.) 
pp. 517-531. 

Data presented, show that the mental 
ages of children as determined by stand- 
ard mental tests equal or surpass their 
chronological age until their environment 
becomes deficient in stimuli or appeal to 
curiosity, when the chronological age 
may exceed the mental and maintain 
the lead into mature years. These 
conclusions are based on a study of the 
performances of all the children from 
grades three to seven in a selected public 
school to whom six consecutive national 
intelligence tests of suitable age level 
were given at semi-annual intervals. 
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Intellectual ability of children, RuTH 
M. Hupparp. J. Juvenile Research 
15, No. 1 (1931, Jan.) pp. 33-43. 
Analysis of the records of the children 

referred to the Cleveland Child Guidance 

Clinic during five years, shows a large 

number with inferior intellectual ability 

and supplies evidence of a relation 
between economic status and mental 
ability. 


A study of temperament and _ blood- 
groups, TAKEJI FuruKAMA. J. Soc. 
Psychol. 1, No. 4 (1930, Nov.) pp. 
494-509. 

The relation between temperament 
and blood-type was studied to determine 
whether it offers a useful basis for the 
objective study of temperament. Six 
hundred and forty subjects were grouped 
according to the four commonly recog- 
nized human blood-groups and asked to 
check on a list of characteristics those 
which they themselves possessed. An- 
alysis of the replies showed a correlation 
between blood-type and temperament. 
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Such an objective method of determining 
temperament should prove valuable in 
matters of discipline and vocational 
guidance and also in the study of 
eugenics, character-training, professional 
aptitudes, and other social problems. 


A study of play in relation to pubes- 
cence, Harry C. LEHMAN and PAuL 
A. Witty. J. Soc. Psychol. 1, No. 4 
(1930, Nov.) pp. 510-523. 

Data presented show the parallelism 
between the onset of pubescence and the 
waning in both boys and girls of numer- 
ous play interests. Over five thousand 
school children for whom physical records 
were available were asked in November, 
February, and April to check from a list 
of two hundred play activities only those 
in which they had participated volunta- 
rily during the preceding week. Although 
complicated by the lack of regularity in 
the rate of growth among children, the 
study has yielded much valuable infor 
mation regarding adolescence. 

K. K. 
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FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Contributed by the staff of the Nutrition Section, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Vitamin B deficiency in the rat. Brady- 
cardia as a distinctive feature, A. N. 
Drury, L. J. Harris, and C. Maups- 
LEY. Biochem. J. 24, No. 6 (1930) 
pp. 1633-1649. 

Deprivation of the vitamin B complex 
leads to a severe bradycardia in young 
rats. The slow heart-rate appears due to 
the absence of vitamin B, for administra- 
tion of vitamin B concentrate rapidly 
cures the symptoms in the complete 
absence of food. The response may be 
roughly graded according to the dose 
administered. Since the curative sub- 
stance has been found in the thermolabile 
portion of the concentrate, “it is sug- 
gested that bradycardia may prove 
useful as an index in the course of frac- 
tionation of the B complex.”—C. H. M. 


The antiscorbutic fraction of lemon juice 
IX,S.S.Zrva. Biochem. J.24, No.6 
(1930) pp. 1687-1698. 

The author reviews several years’ 
work on the fractionation of the anti- 
scorbutic factor and criticizes recent work 
of others in the light of his experience. 
He calls attention to the wide variation 
of lemons in antiscorbutic content and 
stresses the fact that lemons of equal 
antiscorbutic content may react quite 
differently to the same method of frac- 
tionation. He has found that the phenol 
indophenol decolorizing capacity of a 
fraction is an indication of antiscorbutic 
potency, low decolorizing capacity being 
usually linked with negligible anti- 
scorbutic potency. The addition of 
benzoquinone or quinhydrone to an 
ethereal extract of autoclaved decitrated 
lemon juice increases its destructive 
effect on antiscorbutic potency. When 
the pH is kept at from 1.0 to 0.6, de- 


citrated lemon juice may be stored for a 
week without destruction of its anti- 
scorbutic potency. Cabbage juice, con- 
trary to the opinion of Bezssonoff, has 
not proved a satisfactory source of the 
antiscorbutic factor.—C. H. M. 


The alcohol solubility of the antidermati- 
tis more heat stable vitamin By, 
constituent of the vitamin B complex, 
H. Cuick and A. M. Coppinc. Bio- 
chem. J. 24, No. 6 (1930) pp. 
1744-1747. 

Contrary to the observations of 
Narayanan and Drummond (Biochem. 
J. 24, No. 1, 1930, p. 19), the authors 
have been unable to procure a “strong 
vitamin Bz preparation” by alcoholic 
fractionation of the lead acetate precipi- 
tate obtained when a yeast extract is 
fractionated. They found that 56 per 
cent alcohol at pH 1.5 caused the dis- 
appearance of one-half of the Be origin- 
ally present and that subsequent treat- 
ment with 70 per cent alcohol removed or 
inactivated the remainder. These dis- 
crepancies, together with many others 
reported in the literature, are attributed 
to the fact that B, is “not a well defined 
or stable chemical entity. Its solubility 
and precipitation limits are irregular and 
uncertain and are greatly influenced by 
small variations in the conditions under 
which they are studied”; for example, 
pH, dilution, salts, or other substances 
present. Moreover, the growth method 
of vitamin B estimation is “liable to 
erroneous interpretation unless strictly 
controlled”’ and the cure of dermatitis is 
unsatisfactory and impracticable on a 
large scale, because skin lesions are pro- 
duced irregularly and slowly (8 to 30 
weeks).—C. H. M. 





—_ -— 
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Egg white as a source of the antidermati- 
tis vitamin Be, H. Caicx, A. M. 
Coppinc, and M. H. Roscoe. Bio- 
chem. J. 24, No. 6 (1930) pp. 1748- 
1753. 

Egg white is unique among foodstuffs 
in that while it is a rich source of Be 
(antidermatitis) it is lacking in vitamin 
B, (antineuritic). A daily dose of 2.5 
to 5 gm. of fresh, cooked egg white, or 
egg-white extract equivalent to 5 to 10 
gm. of egg white, restores growth in 
rats suffering from vitamin Be deficiency 
and cures the characteristic skin lesions. 
The extract was prepared by precipitat- 
ing the proteins at pH 4.2 with sulfuric 
or acetic acid followed by boiling for 5 
minutes with constant stirring to ensure 
complete coagulation. After filtering, 
the clear filtrate was evaporated on a 
water bath until 1 cc. was equal to 5 
gm. of egg white. The pH was adjusted 
to about 3.0 for storage. Attempts to 
purify these concentrates further by 
alcohol fractionation or precipitation 
with lead acetate have been unsuccess- 
ful-—C. H. M. 


Effect of drying and sulfuring on vitamin 
C content of prunes and apricots, 
A. F. Morcan, A. Fre.p, and P. F. 
Nicuots. J. Agr. Research 42, No. 1 
(1931, Jan. 1) pp. 35-45. 

The vitamin C content of prunes and 
apricots, both fresh-frozen and dried by 
different methods, has been determined 
using a 60- to 90-day growth period in 
guinea pigs as a criterion. Frozen 
fresh prunes of 2 crops retained their 
vitamin C satisfactorily, but frozen 
fresh apricots did not. If the cases of 
apricots were evacuated and filled with 
nitrogen before freezing, the antiscor- 
butic factor was not destroyed. 

Sulfured fruit, dried by dehydrating, 
retained vitamin C better than the sun- 
dried; but dried, unsulfured fruit had 
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no antiscorbutic value, no matter what 
method of drying was used. With 
prunes vitamin C was preserved satis- 
factorily only when the fruit was dipped 
in lye in the usual commercial fashion 
before the sulfur dioxide treatment. 
Complete destruction of vitamin C in 
apricots, both dehydrated and sun dried, 
was found where the sulfur dioxide con- 
centration was below 450 to 500 parts 
per million.—G. M. D. 


Preliminary study on the antirachitic 
properties of shrimp oil, F. P. Brooks, 
R. F. ABERNETHY, and F. C. Vi- 
BRANDT. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 52, No. 
12 (1930, Dec.) pp. 4940-4943. 

In one series of curative tests on rachi- 
tic rats, shrimp oil was found to be as 
potent as cod-liver oil, the conclusions 
being drawn from data on percentage of 
ash in the bones (data obtained from line 
tests and from calcium and phosphorus 
in blood to be published later). A sec- 
ond series of experiments showed the 
potency of the oil to be less than that of 
cod-liver oil, probably because of increas- 
ing rancidity of shrimp oil.—G. M. D. 


The manganese metabolism of the rat, 
J. T. Skryner, W. H. PETERSON, and 
H. Steensock. J. Biol. Chem. 90, 
No. 1 (1931, Jan.) pp. 65-80. 
Experiments were conducted to deter- 

mine the manganese content of the whole 

rat at different ages and of various tissues 
of animals receiving an adequate ration 
alone as well as a complete diet to which 
varying amounts of manganese had been 
added; to study the manganese metab- 
olism of the animals on a high and low 
intake of the element; and finally, to 
observe the manganese content of 
animals given an inadequate diet plus 
the same diet to which had been added 
supplements of manganese alone or in 
varying combination with copper and 
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iron. Results showed an increase of 
manganese from 0.0015 mg. at birth to 
0.0676 mg. at 180 days of age with the 
greatest concentration at birth. For the 
12 following days the concentration of 
manganese decreased, after which an 
increase in concentration gave a peak at 
21 days followed by a continued decrease. 
The adult rat had stored most of its man- 
ganese by the seventieth day, the time of 
sexual maturity. 

Raising the manganese intake of gestat- 
ing females increased the manganese 
content of the new-born young by 40 per 
cent. Up to 12 days of age increased 
manganese in the mother’s diet did not 
increase the storage of manganese in the 
young, but at 21, 70, and 180 days an 
addition of the element to the diet 
produced a marked effect. On a high 
intake of manganese, mothers were 
unable to nourish their young after the 
first or second litter. The highest con- 
centration of manganese was found in the 
liver, while muscle, bone, and hide 
offered the other chief places for storage. 
Adult rats on the stock ration secreted 80 
per cent of the manganese in the feces, 
and if a daily addition of 5 mg. of man- 
ganese was made to this ration, 99 per 
cent of the manganese was lost. Young 
rats retained 60 per cent of the man- 
ganese they ingested on a whole milk 
diet and when manganese was fed in 
addition to the milk diet, the retention 
was found to have trebled. The addition 
of either copper or iron or both decreased 
the manganese retention.—E. P. D. 


The effects of vitamin deficiency upon 
the coefficients of digestibility of 
protein, fat, and carbohydrate, R. R. 
St. Junttan and V. G. Hetier. J. 
Biol. Chem. 90, No. 1 (1931, Jan.) 
pp. 99-110. 

Metabolism studies were carried out to 

determine whether vitamins A, B;, Be, C, 
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and D had any effect upon digestion. 
The effects of a diet lacking in one of the 
vitamins under question were compared 
with those of the same diet supplemented 
with the missing vitamin. In no case 
was there a difference sufficient to justify 
the conclusion that any one of the vita- 
mins studied affected the digestibility of 
protein, carbohydrate, and fat.—E. P. D. 


A study of the effect of nitrous acid upon 
components of the vitamin B complex, 
H. C. SHERMAN and M. L. Warrtsitt. 
J. Biol. Chem. 90, No. 1 (1931, Jan.) 
pp. 153-160. 

Protein-free milk which contains both 
vitamins B and G was treated with 
nitrous acid in order that the effect of 
this chemical upon these vitamins might 
be studied. The preparation was fed 
as a source of B and then as a source of 
G, in otherwise adequate diets, both 
before and after treatment with the acid. 
Vitamin B was found to be susceptible 
to nitrous acid only after more drastic 
treatment than that usually employed. 
It seems quite probable that what at 
first appears to be a slight destruction of 
vitamin G under drastic treatment with 
nitrous acid, is the destruction of some 
as yet unknown factor associated with 
vitamin G, and that the injury is more 
probably due to oxidation than to the 
action of the nitrous acid. From these 
results the authors conclude that vitamin 
B behaves more like a nitrogenous base, 
but is more resistant to nitrous acid 
than are the typical primary amines, 
while vitamin G appears to be more like a 
neutral organic substance.—E. P. D. 


Further evidence of the complex nature 
of vitamin B. II. Evidence that a 
third factor exists, C. H. Hunt and 
W. Wiper. J. Biol. Chem. 90, 
No. 1 (1931, Jan.) pp. 279-291. 

By a series of feeding experiments 
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using rats, the authors have gained 
evidence to substantiate the existence in 
yeast extract of a third factor in the 
vitamin B complex. They were able to 
show that the antineuritic factor, gener- 
ally designated as vitamin B, was heat 
labile in either acid or alkali medium, 
and adsorbed by fullers’ earth; that 
vitamin G, also adsorbed by fullers’ 
earth, was heat, acid, and alkali stable 
and was necessary for the prevention of 
pellagra; and that the third factor, not 
adsorbed by fullers’ earth, was suscep- 
tible to autoclaving at pH 9.4 for 5 hours 
at 15 pounds and was necessary along 
with vitamin G in the prevention of 
pellagra. All three factors had growth- 
promoting properties. The fact that 
the rats receiving autoclaved alkalized 
yeast extract and vitamin B developed 
pellagra supports the work of Reader and 
is not in agreement with the results 
obtained by Chick and Roscoe.—E. P. D. 


The physiological effects of diets rich in 
egg white, H. T. Parsons. J. Biol. 
Chem. 90, No. 1 (1931, Jan.) pp. 
351-367. 

A study was made to determine the 
effects of using 20 to 66 per cent egg 
white, including commercial, fresh, and 
dried, both raw and cooked, as the 
source of protein in what has been con- 
sidered an adequate diet for rats. The 
severe symptoms which resulted in a 
very short time suggested a direct injury 
rather than a nutritional deficiency in 
the animal. Rats surviving these first 
severe symptoms showed, after a few 
weeks, a condition closely resembling the 
pellagrous dermatitis caused by a defi- 
ciency of vitamin G. The yeasts fed in 
these diets were tested and shown to con- 
tain adequate amounts of both B and G. 
The pellagrous symptoms could be 
entirely prevented or cured by adding 20 
per cent dried beef liver to the diet. 
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Neither lard nor raw linseed oil was 
effective in preventing or alleviating the 
symptoms.—E. P. D. 


A study of the bactericidal action of 
ultraviolet light. III. The absorption 
of ultraviolet light by bacteria, F. L. 
Gates. J. Gen. Physiol. 14, No. 1 
(1930) pp. 31-42. 

Contrary to the conclusions of other 
investigators who have reported that 
bactericidal action of ultraviolet light 
increases with decreasing wave length, 
the author has found that the maximum 
bactericidal effectiveness of ultraviolet 
light occurs between wave lengths of 
260 and 270 mu. He outlines methods 
for determining the absorption curve or 
coefficients of intact bacteria.—C. H. M. 


A study of the vitamin B complex of 
yellow yautia and of plantain, J. H. 
AxTMAYER. Porto Rico J. Pub. Health 
& Tropical Med. 6, No. 2 (1930) pp. 
229-232. 

Using the method and technic of 
Sherman and Spohn for vitamin B 
(B complex) assay and the method of 
Sherman and Axtmayer for vitamin F 
(B,) and G (Be) differentiation, the 
author has determined the distribution 
of the vitamin B complex in yellow 
yautia and plantain. Yellow yautia 
proved to be a poor source of F (B;) and 
plantain a poor source of G (Bz). Since 
these foodstuffs are frequently served 
together as in “pasteles,” the deficiency 
of the one is made good by the other.— 
C. H. M. 


Vitamin B “complex” in a concentrated 
aqueous liver extract, A. CHANUTIN. 
Va. Med. M’thly 57, No. 10 (1931) 
pp. 637-638. 

A concentrated aqueous liver extract 
found efficacious in the treatment of 
pernicious anemia was assayed for 
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content of “Vitamin B complex,” using 
the method of Sherman and MacArthur. 
’ The method of making the extract was as 
follows: Hog’s liver was ground repeat- 
edly in a mill and the pulp was extracted 
with hot water. The aqueous extract 
was concentrated in vacuo to a definite 
specific gravity. A little salt and 
glycerol were added as preservatives. Of 
this concentrate (sp. gr. 1.23), 30 cc. are 
equivalent to approximately 8 ounces of 
raw liver, and 100 cc. contains 25.9 mg. 
of iron. When given daily as a supple- 
ment to an otherwise “‘B-free’’ diet, 0.25 
cc. did not prevent polyneuritis; 0.5 cc. 
was required for weight maintenance; 
1.0 cc. permitted fair growth; and 2 cc., 
excellent growth. The author considers 
2 cc. of liver concentrate as “roughly 
equivalent in vitamin B complex potency 
to 250 mgm. of dried brewer’s yeast.” — 
C. H. M. 


The family’s food at low cost, H. K. 
STIEBELING, M. BrrpseEye, and C. B. 
ScuuMAN. U. S. Dep’t Agr., un- 
numbered publication, 1931. 

This four-page leaflet contains food 
guides for families of various sizes giving 
amounts considered essential for good 
nutrition. Because of the severe eco- 


nomic depression brought about by the 
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drought of the past season, little ready 
cash is available for food and low cost 
dietaries which would meet the needs of 
good nutrition have been much in 
demand. This leaflet was designed 
primarily to help relief workers appor- 
tion funds so that the maximum food 
value may be obtained.—H. E. M. 


U. S. ban on corn sugar has been lifted. 
New Era in Food Distribution 1, No. 12 
(1931, Jan.) p. 13. 

On December 26, 1930, an order was 
issued by the United States Department 
of Agriculture permitting the use of corn 
sugar in the packing, preparation, or 
processing of any article of food in which 
sugar is a recognized element, without 
declaring its use on the label. Hitherto, 
such a declaration was required. This 
elevates corn sugar to the level of beet 
and cane sugar.—D. M. 


Smoke screens in the “Battle of the 
Brands,” E. L. Raoapes. New Era 
in Food Distribution 2, No. 1 (1931, 
Feb.) pp. 9-14. 

The conflicting representations of 
manufacturers of nationally branded 
foods and of dealers selling private label 
foods are analyzed, and present trends 
in the battle are discussed.—D. M. 
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HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT AND MANAGEMENT 


Vier Bauweisen in einer Siedlung. [Four 
construction methods in one building]. 
Bauwarte 7, No. 6 (1931, Feb. 5) pp. 
42-45. 

On the initiative of the Leipsic Build- 
ing Fair an apartment house has been 
erected on a plot belonging to that city 
in which four different building methods 
have been employed in separate sections; 
steel structure, iron and concrete, wood, 
and brick. The interiors have also been 
finished in a variety of materials. It is 
hoped that the advantages and draw- 
backs of these four types of building con- 
struction will be clearly demonstrated by 
this close comparison. 


Normen in Wohnungsbau. [Housing 
standards]. Bauwarte 7, No. 6 (1931, 
Feb. 5) p. 48. 


At the spring fair in Cologne a special 
exhibit will show the achievements of the 
standardization movement in housing, 
particularly with reference to small dwell- 
ings. Standardized treatment of ceil- 
ings, windows, doors, stairways, wall- 
paper, and painting will be included, as 
well as all kinds of installations. In 
connection with this exhibit a division 
called “Technik im Haushalt” (house- 
hold technology) will illustrate technical 
and economic developments in home 
management. The Department of 
Housing of the city of Cologne is cooper- 
ating with the building trades associa- 
tions and architects in this enterprise. 


Manufacture of insulating board from 
cornstalks, O. R. SWEENEY and W. E. 
Emuey. Misc. Publ. No. 112, Bureau 
of Standards, 1930, pp. 27. 

A thorough study of the manufacture 
and probable markets for a product of 
great usefulness in home building made 
from an agricultural by-product. 


Das Glas als Baustoff. [Glass as build- 
ing material]. WALTER GropIus. 
Haustechnische Rundschau 36, No. 2 
(1931, Jan. 10) pp. 17-18. 

The many possibilities of glass as build- 
ing material are briefly touched upon, 
one advantage to its use being that trans- 
lucent glass walls and floors may furnish 
light to basements, corners, and interior 
portions of rooms which under present 
methods of construction are too dark. 

An editorial raises the question as to 
whether or not such extensive use of 
glass may not increase the cost of heating 
buildings. 


What kind of a house should a child 
have? Housing 19, No. 4 (1930, Dec.) 
pp. 246-255. 

Housing standards with particular 
reference to the health, safety, and 
welfare of children, as set up by the 


White House Conference, are given in 
full. 


New York’s latest model tenements. 
Housing 19, No. 4 (1930, Dec.) pp. 
284-286. 

A description of the newest “Garden 
Apartments” on the lower East Side, 
built as a true cooperative enterprise and 
providing the highest standards of living 
that have thus far been offered to an 
industrial group in New York City. 


What is being done for the women and 
children in the new residential quarters 
and colonies? GRETE ScHUTTE- 
Linotzky. Housing & Bldg. {Frank- 
fort, Germany]. (1930, July-Aug.) 
pp. 152-163. 

In the new large apartment house 
developments much thought is given to 
facilitating the work of the housewife, 
not only in planning and equipping the 
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apartments, but also in the provision for 
communal institutions, of which the most 
important is the central electric laundry. 
Frequently, there is also a nursery, a 
kindergarten, rooms where school chil- 
dren may play after school hours, a 
children’s library, and playgrounds. In 
apartment houses planned for families 
where the wife has an outside occupation 
these facilities are especially complete. 
Illustrations show model types of such 
arrangements in Germany and other 
countries. 


A step forward in the development of 
land, Herbert Boenm. Housing & 
Bldg. (Frankfort, Germany] (1930 
Nov.-Dec.) pp. 250-259. 

Present-day problems of traffic and 
recognition that in town planning the 
inside of the dwelling itself rather than 
its exterior or the street is important, 
have shown the advantage of the single 
row, two-story buildings over blocks of 
buildings with parceling of the land in 
the back, of border blocks, or of two- 
row buildings. This concept may have 
beneficial and revolutionary effects on 
the formation of towns. 


Forms of organization of building enter- 
prise in Finland, Yrj6 Harvta. 
Housing & Bldg. (Frankfort, Ger- 
many] (1930, Nov.—Dec.) pp. 260-269. 
A review of the building situation 

previous to and since the passage of a law 

authorizing joint-stock dwelling-house 
companies in 1926. The companies 
formed are of three types: (1) stock 
companies in which shareholders may 
sell their shares to anyone at any price 
and the company pay unlimited divi- 
dends on its stocks; (2) public utility 
companies with limited dividends and 
resale rights; and (3) semi-communal 
joint-stock companies in which the capi- 
tal is provided by the municipality with 


redemption of title by the tenants over 
a six-year period, at the end of which the 
organization becomes a dwelling-house 
company. This usurpation of building 
activities by these companies in Helsing- 
fors since 1928 has proved of great social 
advantage, since they maintain a fairly 
even balance between supply and de- 
mand in housing. 


Humidity in the home, E. P. Lyon. 
Hygeia9, No. 1 (1931, Jan.) pp. 20-23. 
Discussion of the problem of securing 

proper humidification in furnace-heated 

homes, with diagram of a simple appara- 
tus which evaporates more than a gallon 
of water an hour, uses gas as fuel, and 

introduces low pressure steam through a 

large exit pipe located underneath a 

radiator. 


Better light for less power from new 
illuminating unit. Science News Letter 
19, No. 513 (1931, Feb. 7) p.83. 

Low voltage lighting units consisting 
of glass tubes of any length from a few 
inches to several feet, filled with rare 
gases which glow under the action of an 
electric current passed through them, 
have been perfected for industrial and 
commercial lighting and will soon be 
available for general household use. 
These tubes distribute a soft, non-glaring, 
even light, give off less heat than incan- 
descent lamps, and use only about half 
the power. While the initial cost will 
probably be higher, the saving in current 
should make the cost over a period of 
time less than that of present electric 
illumination. 


Liquefied petroleum (‘‘bottled”) gases. 
U. S. Dep’t Commerce, Bureau of 
Standards, Letter Circular No. 292 
(1930, Dec. 1) pp. 20. 

A discussion of the composition, manu- 
facture, properties, and distribution of 
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the various liquefied petroleum gases now 
available in tanks or “‘bottles” for house- 
holds beyond the reach of city gas mains, 
together with the cost and uniformity of 
service and the selection and adjustment 
of appliances. A list is given of the 
principal dealers, the character of the 
product supplied, and the territory 
covered. 


A revolutionary cooker. Elec. Trading 
[London] 2, No. 16 (1931, Feb.) pp. 
54-55. 

This appliance, shown for the first 
time at the British Industries Fair, 
utilizes the thermal capacity of a thor- 
oughly insulated block of cast iron situ- 
ated in the center of the cooker. The 
block has a loading of 500 watts, and is 
constantly on circuit, the stored heat 
being always available and constantly 
replenished as needed for cooking. An 
insulated cover is lifted when the hot 
plate is to be used; the oven has addi- 
tional elements to which the block current 
is diverted when required for roasting; 
and the current automatically reverts 
to the storage block when the oven 
booster is released. There is a warming 
cupboard below the oven. No special 
cooking methods are necessary. 


Die Grenzen der Wirtschaftlichkeit ver- 
schiedener Geriite zum Kartoffel- 
schilen. [The efficiency limits of 
various types of potato peclers]. 
ANNEMARIE DOERNER. Hauswirt- 
schaftliche Jahrbiicher 4, No. 1 (1931, 
Jan.) pp. 16-25. 

A report is given of extensive time 
studies of potato peeling by means of an 
ordinary kitchen knife, a special potato 
knife, and four different types of 
machines, and with different sizes of 
tubers. Factors considered were pur- 
chasing price, interest, maintenance 
costs, and frequency of use. From the 
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calculations it appeared that the potato 
peeling knife was the most efficient for 
peeling potatoes in quantities up to four 
pounds. 


Electrical appliances in the home, Amy 
Hewes. Soc. Forces 9, No. 2 (1930, 
Dec.) pp. 235-242. 

In an investigation of the numbers and 
kinds of electrical equipment in use in 
1929 in the 764 “housekeeping” families 
represented by the students in Mt. 
Holyoke College from whom schedules 
were obtained, it appears that all but 
seven families were using some electrical 
appliances and five of these lived in dwell- 
ings not connected with electrical power. 
The average number in use per family 
was 5.67, a great advance over 1920 when 
a majority had none at all or less than 
three. A chart of the numbers of appli- 
ances in use at different dates shows that 
irons, vacuum cleaners, and washing 
machines were in common use before 
1920; waffle irons were added in 1925 to 
1928, in which year electric refrigerators 
took the lead. Only about six per cent 
of the appliances owned were reported 
not in regular use in 1929, though use of 
27 per cent of both dish washers and 
hot plates had been discontinued. Some 
tendency is shown to bring back into the 
home occupations relegated earlier to 
outside agencies. About one-fourth of 
the families decreased the amount of help 
required with the purchase of electrical 
equipment, a few increased help and 
brought back such work as laundering 
into the home. About 40 per cent more 
washing, 17 per cent more sewing, and 8 
per cent more baking was reported, which 
could only be due either to substantial 
economies effected or to more congenial 
organization of family life. One-fifth of 
the housewives reported the saving of 
time by use of these iabor-saving appli- 
ances and increased leisure for outside 
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activities, practically all part time and 
non-remunerative. While the author 
considers the use of the time saved 
somewhat disappointing, she finds the 
results positive and far-reaching. 

A comparison of these figures with 
those from 201 households of a smaller 
income group shows close correspondence 
in ownership of the common and useful 
appliances, such as washing machines 
and irons, while purchase of ranges and 
refrigerators are more common in the 
higher income group. 


Investigation of various factors affecting 
heating of rooms with direct steam rad- 
iators, ARTHUR C. WILLARD, ef al. 
Univ. Iill., Eng. Exp’t Station Bull. 
No. 223 (1931, March 31) pp. 104. 
The third in a series of bulletins report- 

ing the results of investigations of steam 
and hot-water heating systems, is con- 
cerned with the heating of a typical room 
with cast-iron steam radiators. The 
efficiency of heating is considered in rela- 
tion to the location, type, shape, and 
size of radiators; various radiator enclos- 
ures, shields, and covers; kind and 
amount of paint used on radiators and 
shields; storm sashes and doors; varia- 
tion in attic and basement temperatures; 
window shades and curtains; relative 
extent and location of exposed walls and 
glass exposure; variation in steam tem- 
peratures; and furniture. The experi- 
ments were performed in actual rooms 
with typical outside walls, windows, and 
doors, located in a testing plant specially 
constructed for maintaining low outside 
temperature. Important conclusions are 
summarized. 


Substitute for sulfur vulcanizes rubber. 
Science News Letter 19, No. 509 (1931, 
Jan. 10) pp. 20-21. 

The use of trinitrobenzene in place of 
sulfur to harden rubber produces as dur- 
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able and strong a product with the ad- 
vantage that it does not cause tarnishing, 
discoloration, or corrosion when in con- 
tact with silver or other metals, thus 
widening its household usefulness. 


Some facts about faucets, N. J. RADDER. 
Small Home 11, No. 2 (1931, Feb.) pp. 
24-26. 

Market offerings in bathroom and 
kitchen faucets are reviewed with prices, 
illustrations, and some facts of aid in 
intelligent selection. 


Wischespiilen: ein Problem bei hartem 
Wasser. [Rinsing: a problem with 
hard water.}] G. Vittwock. Neue 
Hauswirtschaft 2, No. 2 (1930, Feb.) 
pp. 30-31. 

Defective rinsing of clothes after 
laundering shows itself in a yellow color, 
unpleasant odor, hardness of touch, and 
depends on the hardness of the water, 
the temperature of the rinsing water, 
and the quantity of the first rinsing 
water. The hardness should be ascer- 
tained by reference to the public author- 
ities; hot rinsing water is the first require- 
ment; the next, a small quantity of water 
for the first rinsing, which brings it about 
that a proportionately small quantity of 
lime salts can combine with the soap left 
in the clothes. The second rinsing water 
should be warm and more copious, and 
the third water may without danger be 
cold. Excellent microphotographs show 
the condition of textile fibers after correct 
and wrong rinsing. 


Waschtechnische Forschung. [Research 
in laundry technic.] VDI Nachrichten 
11, No. 1 (1931, Jan. 7) p. 3. 

As the damage done to textiles in laun- 
dering amounts toseveral hundred million 
marks a year, technical research with a 
view to improving laundry technic is of 
great economic importance. The basis 
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for systematic research in this field is, 
however, very imperfect and there are no 
uniform or practically reliable standards 
for several measurements involved. The 
committee appointed by the Verein 
deutscher Ingenieure (German Engineer- 
ing Society) for the study of washing 
machines, which includes representatives 
from the manufacturers and the house- 
wives’ associations, has therefore taken 
up the study of research standards. A 
new procedure for artificial soiling of 
linen has been worked out after an inves- 
tigation of present methods used in 
Germany and abroad. The tests are 
made in the Ingenieurhaus (Engineering 
Building) in Berlin in its division for 
“Haustechnik” (household technology). 


Standardization from the homemaker’s 
point of view, Atice L. Epwarps. 
Am. Bldg. Assoc’n News 51, No. 1 
(1931, Jan.) pp. 14-19, 38. 

A presentation of the advantages of 
quality standards which may be applied 
to the purchase of building materials 
and equipment by those building their 
own homes. 


. National Standards Council, Inc., organ- 
ized to certify consumer goods, A. S. A. 
Bull. No. 57 (1931, Jan.) pp. 14-17. 
The purpose of this organization is to 

“certify and enforce standards adopted 
and promulgated by any responsible 
group, organization, or government 
bureau” by the issuance of labels for 
use on products complying with stand- 
ard specifications. Enforcement of 
standards is planned, but the provisions 
for testing and inspection and for the 
acceptability of the standards to con- 
sumers are not indicated. 


Making standards effective, R. A. 
Martino. Commercial Stand. M’thly 
7, No. 7 (1931, Jan.) pp. 221-227. 
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A valuable summary of the various 
methods and plans used by nearly a 
hundred technical societies and trade 
associations to encourage and facilitate 
the use of their own and other standards 
and specifications by manufacturers and 
consumers—and for the identification 
of goods made according to those stand- 
ards. There appears general recogni- 
tion that actual use of standards will not 
come about automatically, but that 
much educational work must be done for 
this purpose. 


Identification of quality goods. Com- 
mercial Stand. M’thly 7, No. 7 (1931, 
Jan.) pp. 227-228. 

A summary of resolutions passed by 
eight organizations, including the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, 
which urge or request manufacturers to 
use labels on their goods, stating that 
they comply with certain nationally 
recognized standards or specifications. 


Der Normungsgedanke in der Haus- 
wirtschaft. [The standardization idea 
in home management.] Otro FRANK. 
Neue Hauswirtschaft 1, No. 12 (1930, 
Dec.) pp. 235-236. 

The value of standardization for the 
household is briefly discussed, and as an 
illustration is chosen the accomplished 
standardization of bottles for fruit sirup 
which previously were on the market in 
many different shapes, requiring varied 
equipment and machinery for cleaning, 
filling, corking, and labelling, as well as 
large descriptive catalogs and extensive 
correspondence between seller and buyer. 
The advantages to the consumer are 
efficient construction, easy replacement 
of parts, simplified buying; to the retailer, 
they are smaller stock, simplified buying, 
simplified contact with customers; to the 
manufacturer they are simplified produc- 
tion, less complicated contact with the 
retailer. 
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Der MHaushalt—ein Gewerbebetrieb? 
{Household management—a_trade?] 
ELsBETH ELLENFELD. Haushali und 
Wirtschaft 5, Nos. 51 and 52 (1930, 
Dec. 17) pp. 1-2. 

The recent practice of giving examina- 
tions to housewives who, upon passing 
such examinations obtain the title of 
“Meister Hausfrauen” (Master-house- 
wives) brings up the following questions: 
Does the character of household activity 
permit it to be classed with the trades as 
they are defined according to law and 
legal theory? Can the acquisition of the 
“Meister” title give the activity of the 
housewife the character of a trade? 
Reference to current practice and legal 
theory lead to the conclusion that the 
occupation of the housewife is an eco- 
nomic activity, but not a trade because 
the profit motive is lacking. The “Meis- 
ter” title can change nothing in this situa- 
tion, as it is not a criterion of profit- 
making activities, being used also by 
non-profit-making occupations. 


Safety program of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, Mrs. Epwarp 
M. Lanp, Nat'l Safety Council Trans- 
actions 3, (1930) pp. 237-242. 

A discussion of the accident prevention 
and first aid program to be inaugurated 
soon by the General Federation assisted 
by the Bureau of Standards and the 
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National Safety Council. The program 
is based upon a home accident survey of 
North Carolina which showed that most 
accidents to adults are the result of condi- 
tions people have grown used to, rather 
than new conditions or instruments, and 
should result in needed changes in home 
buildings, equipment and furnishings, 
and in the elimination of dangerous 
playthings and human carelessness. 


Le probléme domestique en Suisse. 
{The servant problem in Switzerland.] 
Revue Internationale de l’Enfant 10, 
No. 59 (1930, Nov.) pp. 385-386. 

A conference was held last spring in 
Berne to discuss the servant problem, 
which is becoming acute in Switzerland. 

In 1929, 13,000 women from other 
countries were given immigration permits 
in order to make up for the shortage of 
domestic helpers. In general, the serv- 
ants are satisfied with the wages, food, 
and board received but find the usual 
working day of 12 to 14 hours too long. 
Housewives, on the other hand, complain 
of lack of interest on the part of the 
servants. Proposed remedies are better 
technical training, improved working 
conditions, old-age insurance for servants, 
joint associations of housewives and’ 
household employees. 

M.C.H. 
H.R.H. 
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MISCELLANY 
“Food Makes a Difference.” Thisis a study of living standards made in 


the title of a two-reel film sponsored by 
the Bureau of Home Economics which 
shows the effects of good and poor diets 
on rats and gives pictures of characteris- 
tic well-fed and undernourished children. 
Copies may be borrowed for the cost of 
transportation or purchased outright 
from the Office of Motion Pictures, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


Prunes in the Pictures. The cultiva- 
tion, handling, and marketing of prunes 
are shown in a new two-reel motion pic- 
ture made by the Division of Cooperative 
Marketing of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It may be bor- 
rowed from the Office of Motion Pictures 
of that Department at no cost save 
transportation charges. 


Florida Fruits and Vegetables. Sev- 
eral of the less generally known Florida 
products are described in a recent, illus- 
trated bulletin by Mary A. Stennis, 
published by the Florida Department of 
Agriculture, Tallahassee. Information 
on nutritive values and uses in the diet 
are also given. 


Negro Housewives Enroll in Food 
Consumption Study. Exactly how the 
home economics department of the 
Mississippi Experiment Station went to 
work to win the confidence and coopera- 
tion of negro tenant housewives in a 
study of their family diets is described by 
Dorothy Dickens in the Tuskegee Mes- 
senger for February 14. 


Rural Standards of Living in Wiscon- 
sin. May L. Cowles, holder of the Ellen 
H. Richards fellowship for 1927-28, is 
joint author with E. L. Kirkpatrick and 
P. E. McNall in a preliminary report of 


193 selected farm homes of Dane and 
Green Counties. 


Teaching Health through the School 
Lunch. Lydia J. Roberts, who has been 
directing a project in school health for the 
National Dairy Council, has contributed 
a series of practical articles about it to the 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans. 


Arranging Toys by Age Groups. A 
“Toy Merchandizing Plan” suggested 
by the Bureau of Business Information of 
the University of Wisconsin and noted in 
Domestic Commerce for January 10, 
recommends that as far as possible toy 
merchants group their goods for display 
according to the age of the children to 
whom they will appeal, and gives detailed 
suggestions as to those suitable for differ- 
ent ages. 


Clothing for Babies in the Tropics. 
This is the subject of a practical Spanish 
bulletin by Marie Vestal which has 
recently appeared in the series from the 
department of home economics, Univer- 
sity of Porto Rico. 


A Family Slogan. Good rhythm and 
good sense are finely combined in this 
slogan from the National Recreation 
Association, “The family that plays 
together stays together.” 


Education of Successful Farmers. 
Home economics extension workers and 
others concerned with rural home eco- 
nomics will be interested in the bulletin 
“The Master Farmers of America and 
Their Education,” contributed by Oliver 
Stuart Hamer to the Studies in Educa- 
tion of the University of Iowa. One 
chapter deals with the family of the mas- 
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ter farmer, including the education and 
interests of his wife and children. 


The New Leadership. A delightful 
interpretation of leadership as evolved by 
the process of “group thinking” is given 
by C-E. A. Winslow in the March issue 
of the Public Health Nurse. 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
A conference on family relationships was 
held at Washington headquarters during 
the January meeting of the board of the 
Federation and reported in The Club- 
woman for March. It was called by Mrs. 
John D. Sherman to consider the Federa- 
tion’s program in this field and was 
attended by representatives of various 
other organizations, including from home 
economics Dr. Louise Stanley, Miss 
Adelaide Baylor, and Miss Anna E. 
Richardson. 


1930 Congress of Home Education. 
The resolutions adopted by the Fourth 
International Congress of Home (or 
Familial) Education held at Liége in 
August, 1930, have been published in 
English and may be purchased for 10 
cents a copy from Mlle. A. M. deVuyst, 
secretary of the newly-formed Inter- 
national Institute of Home Education, 
22 Avenue de l|’Yser, Brussels, Belgium. 


Near East Colleges. The March 
News Letter of the Near East College 
Association includes a picture of a class 
in laundry work, part of the home eco- 
nomics training at the American College 
of Sofia. 


Footwear for School Children. Con- 
tinued hard times in industrial districts 
of England are said to be making the 
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problem of adequate footwear for school 
children almost as serious as that of ade- 
quate food. In at least one large com- 
munity the authorities are providing 
boots and stockings to make sure that 
all in the schools are warmly shod. 


Vulcanization of Rubber. Interesting 
excerpts from a rare volume by the inven- 
tor Charles Goodyear are given in 
Science News Letters for March7. They 
tell how he worked out his process for 
vulcanizing ‘“‘gum elastic” nearly a cen- 
tury ago, and describe some of the curious 
as well as useful purposes for which he 
tried to employ it. 


Economics of Consumption. Dr. Ray- 
mond Phelan, Tufts College economist, 
in a “Platform for Employment” pub- 
lished by the Supreme Council of the 
Scottish Rite (Washington, D. C.) 
recommends wide-spread public instruc- 
tion in consumption economics to the 
end that money wages may become the 
highest possible real wages. 


Educational Research at the University 
of Illinois. Two recent bulletins from 
the Bureau of Educational Research at 
Urbana may be of interest to home 
economics teachers: No. 52, “Predicting 
the Scholastic Success of College Stu- 
dents” by Charles W. Odell, gives data 
on the relationship between the length of 
time spent in college and such scholastic 
measurements as intelligence score, aver- 
age high school and freshman marks, and 
vocational choice. No. 55, “Educational 
Tests for Use in Institutions of Higher 
Learning” by J. S. Kinder and Charles 
W. Odell, groups standard tests by sub- 
ject matter and contains some three 
hundred annotated references. 
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NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


American Public Health Association. 
The sixtieth annual meeting is to be held 
in Montreal, September 14 to 17, 1931, 
with the Windsor Hotel as headquarters. 
Mr. Homer N. Calver, executive secre- 
tary of the Association since 1923, re- 
signed on December 31, 1930, to the deep 
regret of the Association and its friends. 

Mexican Seminar. The Committee 
on Cultural Relations with Latin Amer- 
ica, of which Professor Edward Alsworth 
Ross is chairman, announces that the 
sixth annual session of the seminar in 
Mexico will be held in Mexico City, July 
4 to 24, 1931. Membership in this “‘co- 
operative study of the life and culture of 
the Mexican people’’ will again be open 
to a representative group of North 
Americans. A pamphlet describing the 
program of the seminar may be secured 
from Hubert C. Herring, executive di- 
rector of the Committee on Cultural Re- 
lations with Latin America, 112 East 
19th Street, New York City. 

National Health Council. On April 1 
the Council and its nine constituent 
organizations moved their offices from 
370 Seventh Avenue to the new Nelson 
Tower Building, 450 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. 

French and Colonial Child Congress. 
The association of teachers of mother- 
craft and infant schools in France and its 
colonies is organizing an international 
congress to be held in Paris in July and 
August, 1931. Information may be ob- 
tained from the secretary-general, Mme. 
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Cauchy, 18 rue Saint-Benoit, or from the 
chairman of the organization committee, 
Mme. Hesbiniére-Lebert, 2 rue des 
Grands-Champs, Paris. 

Second International Child Welfare 
Congress, 1932. The organizing com- 
mittee for this congress announces that 
the place and time have been set as 
Geneva, July 18 to 21, 1932. There will 
be three sections, which will consider 
respectively the problems of preschool 
children, of socially and morally neg- 
lected children, and of school children. 

Study Tour of Housing. The Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association of 
London is arranging a vacation tour to 
places in Great Britain and on the con- 
tinent where there are interesting housing 
developments. The City Affairs Com- 
mittee, 112 East 19th Street, New York 
City, is managing an American party to 
join the tour, leaving New York on July 
10 and returning August 30. 

Child Study Association of America. 
A second exhibition of ‘‘Art in a Child’s 
Surroundings” was held by the Associa- 
tion at 221 West 57th Street, New York 
City, from March 17 to April 1. Dr. 
William H. Kilpatrick and Mr. Peppino 
Mangravite were speakers at the opening 
meeting. 

Industrial Institute of the New York 
Art Center. Because there is no organ- 
ization to give authoritative status to 
American style and design, industrialists 
turn elsewhere for leadership; and in the 
hope of correcting this situation, an 
industrial institute was launched at the 
Art Center, 65 East 56th Street, New 
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York City, on February 3, under the 
sponsorship of various important indus- 
trial and commercial chambers and asso- 
ciations. The first undertaking was a 
series of seven weekly lecture conferences 
on American and European designs, 
styling, merchandising, and art in 
advertising. 

Flora Stone Mather College, Western 
Reserve University. The trustees of 
Western Reserve University announced 
on February 17 that thereafter the Col- 
lege for Women would be known as Flora 
Stone Mather College, in memory of one 
of its early supporters whose long per- 
sonal service had helped to mold its char- 
acter and ideals. 

Léon Genoud. The International Of- 
fice of Home Economics Instruction at 
Fribourg, Switzerland, announces the 
death of Monsieur Léon Genoud at 
Fribourg, February 13. He was the 
director of the office from 1909 to 1929 
and had been actively identified with the 
organization of the international con- 
gresses of home economics, of which the 
fourth was held in Italy in 1927. 

Anna Garlin Spencer. In tribute to 
the memory of Anna Garlin Spencer, 
“educator, author, theologian, human- 
itarian, social worker, and advocate of 
world peace,” who died on February 12 
at the age of eighty, the American Social 
Hygiene Association, of which she was 
vice-president, inserted a portrait and a 
brief biography in the March issue of the 
Journal of Social Hygiene. 

Red Cross Nutrition Service. Mari- 
etta Eichelberger has resigned as assis- 
tant national director, midwest branch, 
Red Cross Nutrition Service, to become 
director of the nutrition service of the 
Evaporated Milk Association. Martha 
Mae Hunter, formerly nutrition specialist 
for the Michigan Cooperative Extension 
Work, succeeds Dr. Eichelberger in the 
Red Cross. 
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ALABAMA 


Alabama College for Women, Monte- 
vallo. The members of the Alabama 
Home Economics Association Council 
were the guests of Alabama College on 
December 5 and 6, when plans were 
made for the state meeting in March. 

Recent appointments to the home eco- 
nomics staff include: head of the depart- 
ment, Margaret M. Edwards, formerly 
with the American Child Health Associa- 
tion; field worker in parent education and 
child development, Mrs. Pearl B. Craw- 
ford, formerly director of the nursery 
school at the University of California; 
resident teacher trainer, Alice Stribling, 
formerly itinerant teacher trainer; in- 
structor in foods and nutrition and 
director of the home management house 
at Montevallo, Garnet Searle, formerly 
at Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical Arts College; director of the home 
management house at Columbiana, 
Eleanor Haile, formerly of Tennessee; 
instructor in foods and nutrition, Blanch 
Tansil, formerly of the University of 
Kentucky; instructor in home manage- 
ment, Mrs. Lila Pfautz, formerly of lowa 
State College; itinerant teacher trainers, 
Lille Burleson and Nell White; and super- 
visor of student teaching in the Monte- 
vallo High School, Laureane Craft. 

Mrs. Elisabeth Lacey Speer, former 
head of the home economics department, 
is living in Knoxville and teaching at the 
University of Tennessee. Mrs. Allene 
Bell Oderkirk is living in Chicago. 

Miss Edwards was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting in Mil- 
waukee in December. 

During the first semester members of 
the home economics staff were hostesses 
to other members of the college faculty 
at Friday afternoon teas planned and 
served by small groups of students of the 
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advanced food class. During the second 
semester the senior home economics stu- 
dents are acting as hostesses to their 
faculty and student friends for these 
Friday afternoon teas. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn. The school of home economics 
will offer for the first time an under- 
graduate curriculum in child develop- 
ment which will emphasize biological 
and psychological courses, with con- 
siderable time devoted to technical 
training in homemaking activities. 

Mrs. Hazel Hewitt, graduate assistant 
in the nursery school, is preparing under 
the direction of Misses Palmer and Glan- 
ton a bulletin on feeding nursery school 
children, menus, recipes, and general 
rules for guidance in the home. 

Athens College, Athens. New ap- 
pointments to the home economics staff 
include: as head of the department and 
instructor in science, Mary L. Lyle; as 
instructor in clothing and applied art, 
Athea R. Steele. 

The practice teaching of the home eco- 
nomics seniors is under the direct super- 
vision of Dorothy Schmidt, in charge of 
home economics at the Agricultural High 
School. 

University of Alabama. Margaret 
Lane Dozier, formerly head of the depart- 
ment of foods and nutrition in the school 
of home economics, tendered her resigna- 
tion at the end of the first semester and 
was married in Atlanta, February 14, to 
Mr. Bertie Avera. They will live in 
Ithaca, New York. The home eco- 
nomics students and the Carolina Hunt 
Club presented silver goblets to her 
before her departure. 

Recent appointments include: as head 
of the department of food and nutrition, 
Dorothy Scott, formerly instructor at 
Dodd College; as instructor in home eco- 
nomics and chemistry, in charge of chem- 
istry, bacteriology, and nutrition for 
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home economics students, Ruth Faust, 
who has recently completed the required 
study for her doctorate from Iowa State 
College; as dietitian in charge of Tutwiler 
Hall dining room, special luncheons and 
dinners at the Alabama Union, and 
instructor in charge of the practicum 
required of institutional management 
majors, Ina Barbee. 

Dean Agnes Ellen Harris spent the 
week of February 16 attending the 
National Education Association meeting 
and the Deans’ Conference in Detroit, 
Michigan. 

The Caroline Hunt Club, organized 
and until recently sponsored by Miss 
Dozier, is one of the most active of the 
campus clubs. Much interest is stimu- 
lated through the special initiation service 
recently inaugurated. Each week the 
club sponsors a dime dance, the proceeds 
of which have been used towards a fund 
for special equipment for Doster Hall 
and to send representatives to the state 
meeting in Birmingham. The officers 
are: Claudia Ellis, president; Elsie Bun- 
tin, vice-president; Jessie Reynolds, sec- 
retary; and Jean Thomas, treasurer. 

Fourteen seniors are doing practice 
teaching in the Tuscaloosa County High 
School at Northport under the super- 
vision of Estelle Jones, a graduate of 
Florida State College for Women. There 
are also five graduate students in the 
school of home economics this year: 
Clara Cerveny, Katrina Lindgren, Mable 
Adams, Mary Lee Scales, and Mrs. 
George Palmer. 

One, Clara Cerveny, as textile research, 
is testing swimming suits for various 
qualities as a basis for recommending to 
the department of physical education the 
most desirable suit for use in the swim- 
ming pool now under construction. 

Woman’s College of Alabama, Mont- 
gomery. Ivol Spafford, supervisor of 
vocational home economics education, is 
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on a year’s leave of absence to do gradu- 
ate work. Katherine Forney is sub- 
stituting for Miss Spafford. 

Frances Conover, who received her 
master’s degree from Iowa State College 
in June, has been recently appointed 
supervisor of teacher training in home 
economics. 


ARIZONA 


University of Arizona. Dr. Bernice 
Wait attended the meeting of the growth 
and development committee of the White 
House Conference in Washington, D.C., 
the last week of February. 

Edith Ranney, head of the clothing 
department, has returned to the Uni- 
versity after a semester’s leave of absence 
spent at the University of Chicago. 

A small nursery school was organized 
in February with Ruth Lehman in charge 
and Ruth Leverton, a fellow in the de- 
partment, as assistant. It is housed in 


the home management house, which has 


heretofore not been used during the 
second semester. 

Extension Service. Madge Reese, 
field agent for the western states, visited 
Arizona in February and March. 

Zella Blake of Oklahoma, who recently 
received her master’s degree from Colum- 
bia University, has been appointed as 
the first clothing specialist in Arizona. 

Vocational Education. Mildred Weig- 
ley Wood has resigned as state super- 
visor of home economics education after 
filling that office most successfully for 
more than three years. Under her 
guidance the work in vocational home 
economics has shown steady growth, and 
a sound adult program has been devel- 
oped. Her influence has been felt in the 
University, colleges, and non-vocational 
schools as well. The home economics 
women of the state deeply regret Mrs. 
Wood’s resignation and have asked for 
her reappointment. 
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California Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Bay Section. The Section held 
its general annual meeting at a luncheon 
in connection with the Teachers’ Insti- 
tute of the Bay Counties in December. 
Dr. Tully Knowles of the College of the 
Pacific gave a most interesting inter- 
pretation of the history of education in 
our country, and Raleigh Shorling of the 
University of Minnesota spoke on home 
economics education. There was a very 
large attendance. 

Members of the Section also met at 
dinner in Berkeley in March to welcome 
Lita Bane, who was visiting on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Central Station. The regular Decem- 
ber meeting was held December 19 at 
Fresno State Teachers College. Lunch- 
eon was prepared and served by the 
members of the student club of the col- 
lege. After the routine business, Dr. 
Ruth Okey of the household science de- 
partment of the University of California 
spoke on “Foods and Fads.” 

At the February meeting, Cora Bur- 
dick gave an account of nutrition prob- 
lems which she met in the nursery school 
at Stout Institute last year; Dorothy 
Shank, assistant to Miss Murchie in the 
State Bureau of Home Economics, told 
of its work and of possibilities under 
the Smith-Hughes bill; Marie Bolton 
reviewed “A Girl’s Problems in Home 
Economics” by Trilling, Williams, and 
Reeves; and Grace Allingham and Lucy 
Thomas gave very interesting talks on 
“Foods, Then and Now” and “Clothing, 
Then and Now,” respectively. 

Southern Section. At the January 
meeting Dr. Harold F. Hawkins, doctor 
of dental surgery at the University of 
Southern California, gave an illustrated 
lecture on “Controlling Dental Caries 
and Septemic Pyorrhea by Bio-Chemical 
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Means’’; Mamie Bunch of the May Com- 
pany home service department compli- 
mented the home economics departments 
on the discriminating students who come 
to visit her furnished rooms and cot- 
tages; and Ellen Milligan reviewed ‘““The 
American Road to Culture” by Dr. G.S. 
Counts. 

In February, the members were invited 
to a fashion salon at Bullocks’, where the 
latest styles and fabrics were presented 
on charming models. 

In March a special arrangement was 
made for the Association members to 
visit the Huntington galleries at San 
Marino. 

At the April meeting Mrs. Ida Sunder- 
lin, regional councillor, and Dr. Helen 
Thompson reported the high lights of the 
medical branch of the Child Health Con- 
ference in Washington, February 17 to 21. 

San Diego. At a recent meeting of 


the San Diego Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, the members were addressed by 


Dr. Olive Cordua, director of the division 
of infancy and maternity for San Diego 
county and city, whose subject was 
“Nutrition: Its Relation to Child 
Development.” 

The city has opened two new school 
buildings this year, the new State College 
and the Pacific Beach Junior High School 
of which Dr. John R. Nichols is principal. 

At the carnival which the Point Loma 
High School held on February 13 to raise 
money for the athletic fund, the home 
economics classes made and sold cakes, 
pies, and cookies and furnished a booth 
for the sale of garments and household 
articles made by members of the sewing 
classes. 

A curriculum council of which the 
chairman is Dr. John R. Nichols has 
revised the course of study in home eco- 
nomics now used in the San Diego schools 
in the hope of eliminating repetition in 
subject matter and in textbooks. 
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Colorado Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The Colorado Council of State- 
wide Health Agencies, which is sponsor- 
ing a follow-up of the White House 
Conference for Colorado, has invited the 
Colorado Home Economics Association 
to become a member. This gives home 
economists a splendid opportunity to 
help make available the wealth of infor- 
mation collected for the Conference. 

Colorado Agricultural College. Miss 
Inga M. K. Allison gave a series of nutri- 
tion lectures to a group of Denver high 
school teachers in January and February; 
also, a talk on home economics research 
before the entire home economics staff of 
the Denver public schools. 

Florence Schott resigned in March as 
research worker in the home economics 
section of the college experiment station 
to be married. 

Denver. Five new teachers have been 
added to the home economics staff to take 
care of the increased enrollment in the 
senior high schools this semester. 

La Junta. La Junta will be host May 2 
to the annual Arkansas Valley home eco- 
nomics contest. 

State Teachers College. The home 
economics classes in the training school 
have been using the practice cottage at 
college as a “home” in which to carry 
out their projects in entertaining. 

University of Colorado. Mrs. Kate 
W. Kinyon, supervisor of home econom- 
ics of the Denver public schools, in an 
address before the Home Economics Club 
of the University on March 4 on “Desir- 
able Traits for the Public School 
Teacher,” listed genuine interest in her 
work, adaptability, a sense of humor, and 
a willingness to work and keep up to date 
as of utmost importance. 

The student council recently voted 
that all girls should wear cotton dresses 
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on the campus during the spring quarter 
as a step in furthering the consumption 
of cotton. 

Extension. First place in the foods 
judging at the tri-state (Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, New Mexico) judging contest for 
4-H Club members, held in conjunction 
with the Western stock show, January 
17 to 24, was won by a Colorado girl. 

Student Clubs. Each of the 24 high 
school student clubs in Colorado has 
reported a program of educational value. 
The Cache Le Poudre Consolidated High 
School has been much interested in a 
health pageant on the causes and preven- 
tion of the common cold. The Live Wire 
Home Economics Club of Monte Vista 
High School recently entertained the 
home economics clubs from the neighbor- 
ing high schools and the seventh and 
eighth grades of their own school. 

The main theme for the educational 
meetings of the University of Colorado 
Home Economics Club for the year has 
been “What Can the Home Economics 
Girl Do after Graduation?” Specialists 
have told of the training, qualifications, 
duties, and possibilities of positions in 
various fields and just how these may be 
secured, and at the close of the meetings 
have conferred with individual students 
concerning their particular problems. 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. At the meeting held at the New 
Britain High School on February 14, the 
speakers were Superintendent Howe 
of the New Britain schools, Margaret 
George of the Esmond Blanket Company, 
Ruth M. Lawrence of the General Foods 
Corporation, and Jane Barker, nutri- 
tionist for the city of New Britain. After 
the program, the school and its equip- 
ment were inspected, and tea was served 
by home economics students in colonial 
costume. 
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Danbury. Two exhibits of work com- 
pleted by home economics classes are 
held yearly. This winter, ribbons were 
awarded for the best pieces of underwear 
made by the seventh-grade and the best 
dress and pajamas made by the eighth- 
grade students. In addition to the gar- 
ments exhibited, approximately one 
hundred articles have been made for 
charities this year. 

The eighth-grade food classes arranged 
an exhibit illustrating various types of 
table setting and meal planning, and chil- 
dren of the seventh grade served tea to 
the guests. Since the exhibit, several 
requests have come for recipes and con- 
sultations on home cooking. 

New Haven. The New Haven Home 
Economics Club recently raised $75 for 
the state scholarship fund in home eco- 
nomics, to which fund the high school 
contributed $15. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics 
Association. The February meeting was 
in charge of the textile section and took 
the form of a dinner at the Dodge Hotel 
followed by an address by Lillian Locke 
of Columbia University on ‘Vocational 
Opportunities for Women in the Textile 
Field.” 

In March the clothing and textile sec- 
tion of the Association enjoyed the 
fashion show put on by a leading depart- 
ment store at Gallaudet College, as well 
as an exhibit of costume dolls loaned to 
the section by the Metropolitan Museum. 


FLORIDA 


Florida Home Economics Association. 
At a state conference held in Haines City 
in January to consider how Florida could 
apply the findings of the White House 
Conference, the Association was repre- 
sented by Jennie Tilt, Florida State Col- 
lege for Women; Boletha Frojen, state 
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supervisor of home economics education; 
Flavia Gleason, state home demonstra- 
tion agent; Mary A. Stennis, consultant 
nutritionist, Tallahassee. Miss Frojen 
was made chairman of Section 3-A, the 
family and parent education. The con- 
ference adopted a plan of organization to 
be recommended to the counties and 
arranged for a meeting of the State 
Health Council for May 1 and 2 at 
Gainesville. 

State College for Women. As part of 
the celebration of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of the College, 
held May 31 to June 4, 1930, the school 
of home economics prepared exhibits of 
its work. One which attracted attention 
was a family tree illustrating the history 
and development of home economics in 
the College. Dean Agnes Ellen Harris 
of the University of Alabama, for ten 
years dean of the school of home eco- 
nomics here, made the principal address 
of the evening at a dinner for home eco- 
nomics alumnae. 

During the summer session of 1930, a 
month’s short course for home demon- 
stration agents was offered, which fea- 
tured courses in nutrition, child develop- 
ment, and family relationships. It is 
hoped to make this short course an 
annual event. 

In October, 1930, the first state con- 
ference of teachers of vocational home 
economics was held at the College. It 
was in charge of Boletha Frojen, state 
supervisor. Edith Thomas, agent for 
the southern region from the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, led 
several round-table discussions. Miss 
Frojen outlined the state program for 
vocational home economics, and members 
of the college staff assisted. 

Helen Davis, who completed a course 
at the University of Michigan Hospital 
in July, 1930, has returned as assistant 
dietitian. She succeeds Ina Barbee, now 
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in charge of food service at Tutwiler 
Hall, University of Alabama. 

Dean Margaret Sandels spoke at the 
annual conference of home demonstra- 
tion agents at Gainesville from October 
6 to 9 on “Trends in Home Economics” 
and at the Farmers’ Institute at Dade 
City on February 26 on ‘‘Family Food 
Budgets for Healthful Diets.” 

Dr. Jennie Tilt led the discussion on 
“Studies of Energy Metabolism” at the 
research round table of the Association 
of Southern Agricultural Workers in 
Atlanta on February 3. 

Anna May Tracy addressed the annual 
conference of home demonstration agents 
in Gainesville on October 9 on “New 
Developments in the Marketing of Per- 
ishable Food”’ and held a day’s conference 
on lunch room management for the di- 
rectors of rural school lunch rooms in 
Duval County. 

Lelia Venable addressed the West 
Coast District Home Economics Asso- 
ciation which met in Tampa on Novem- 
ber 1 and on March 6 spoke before the 
Women’s Club of Cairo, Georgia, on 
“Spending the Family Income.” 

Grace Baker discussed ‘‘Textile Stand- 
ardization” at the annual conference of 
home demonstration agents in October 
and, cooperating with the home demon- 
stration agent of Holmes County, con- 
ducted a two-day demonstration of rug- 
making in Bonifay from January 22 to 23. 

Dean Margaret Justin of Kansas State 
Agricultural College and Dr. Leah 
Ascham of the Georgia Experiment Sta- 
tion were visitors at the College from 
January 19 to 21. Dean Justin was 
present for the initiation ceremonies of 
Pi chapter of Omicron Nu. 


GEORGIA 


Georgia Home Economics Association. 
Many reservations have been made for 
the Detroit meeting next summer. 
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“Vocational Opportunities in Home 
Economics” is the subject this year for 
the annual state high school essay con- 
test sponsored by the Association. 

The health committee, of which Dr. 
Leah Ascham is chairman, has published 
an interesting report of a study made of 
school lunch rooms. 

Each year the health play committee 
cooperates with the Georgia Tuberculosis 
Association in conducting a health play 
contest. This has aroused interest in 
health in many sections of the state. 

The standards committee is working 
out objective tests for the course of 
study published by the Association two 
years ago. 

The state high school home economics 
contest will be on clothing and human 
relationships this year. The winners 
from each of the 12 congressional districts 
will meet in Athens to compete for the 
state prize. 

Leila Bunce, supervisor of home eco- 
nomics, Fulton County High Schools, 
was appointed state chairman of Better 
Homes. 

Home economists of the fifth district 
were supper guests of the Georgia Power 
Company recently when Miss Eddy of 
the Edison Company spoke on “‘Home 
Lighting.” 

Atlanta Public Schools. A_ bulletin 
listing picturols and motion pictures suit- 
able for home economics classes and 
available through the department of 
visual education has been prepared by a 
special committee. 

The committees on revision of courses 
are this year giving special attention to 
those of the senior high school and expect 
that the revised courses will probably be 
available soon. 


Extension Service. Grace E. Fry- 


singer of the United States Department 
of Agriculture observed the work of the 
home demonstration agents in Fulton, 
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DeKalb, Bibb, and Clarke Counties from 
February 23 to 28. 

Fulton County Schools. The home 
economics teachers are 100 per cent mem- 
bers of the Florida Home Economics Asso- 
ciation and subscribers to the JoURNAL 
or Home Economics. 

Leila Bunce, supervisor of home eco- 
nomics, will conduct a lunch-room study 
group for the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion in the fifth district. It is the aim 
to arouse an increased interest in whole- 
some school lunches. The programs will 
be in the form of talks, demonstrations, 
exhibits, and discussions. The Fulton 
County Medical Association is co- 
operating. 

The home economics teachers and stu- 
dent club members cooperated with the 
Fulton County Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation Council in giving a bridge party 
for the benefit of the Georgia Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 

The teachers in the home economics 
department are making a special effort to 
meet the financial depression by putting 
emphasis on low cost dietaries and help- 
ing the girls to make out weekly market 
lists. In clothing classes, cotton bags 
and garments for remodeling are being 
ripped up, washed, and dyed. In the 
cafeteria, lunches are being provided for 
those in need. The food classes also 
made Christmas stockings and cookies 
for the Junior Red Cross. The visiting 
officers of the military department in the 
three schools were recently served a 
luncheon by one of the advanced food 
classes, and the Fulton High home eco- 
nomics department served luncheon to 
founders of the school Parent-Teacher 
Association. 

There is an affiliated student club in 
each of the three high schools, and all 
are subscribers to the JOURNAL. 

Representatives of home economics 
clubs of the high schools served tea to 
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those attending the recent meeting of 
Southern Agriculture Associations. At 
this time Ruth Nance, the national win- 
ner in 4-H Club work in clothing, wel- 
comed the group in behalf of the clubs. 

The home economics club of North 
Fulton School put on a ‘Vegetable Wed- 
ding”’ as its contribution to the school 
stunt night. 

Russell High Home Economics Club 
held a recent meeting in the furnished 
apartment of one of the large department 
stores. The manager of the apartment 
gave a most practical and interesting talk 
on home furnishing. 

Georgia State College for Women. 
Rosabel Burch is on leave of absence 
during the spring semester for further 
study. 

Anne Simpson Smith has returned to 
the College after a semester’s leave 
for study. 

Hazel K. Stiebeling, food economist of 
the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics, 
was a recent visitor. She talked to the 
student body at chapel and met the home 
economics faculty in the department at 
an informal tea. 

The February program of the Clara 
Whorley Hasslock Home Economics Club 
centered around the vital and interesting 
subject of present-day consumption. 
One of the talks was by Mabry Harper on 
on “How Mrs. Consumer Buys Her 
Clothes.” 

The college lunch room has recently 
been enlarged, renovated, and redeco- 
rated, making it not only more attractive 
but also more efficient and comfortable. 

Three new elective courses in home 
economics are being given this spring: a 
demonstration course planned for teach- 
ers, home demonstration agents, or dem- 
onstrators for business firms; a course in 
clothing appreciation for students not 
majoring in home economics; and a 
course called analysis of fashion, in which 
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the motives underlying the adherence to 
fashion are analyzed and the movements 
of fashion cycles are studied. 

Just before the Christmas holidays the 
students in the household art classes gave 
an exhibit of their work which proved so 
successful that plans are being made for 
another in the spring. On the stage in 
the auditorium, fitted up as a shop for 
woman’s ready-to-wear clothing and 
house furnishings, the wide-awake shop- 
keeper displayed to her customers the 
latest style dresses and articles suited 
for Christmas gifts. The costumes were 
made in the clothing classes and worn by 
the students as models. The stage set- 
ting was worked out by the classes in 
house decoration and costume design. 

Georgia State Teachers College. Mrs. 
Pearl C. Moon has returned from a 
semester’s leave in which she completed 
work for her master’s degree. 

Enplemia Lawrence, instructor in foods 
at Winthrop College, is substituting for 
Irma Hicks while the latter is on leave 
for further study. F 

Mattie Rampley is now in charge of 
the Smith-Hughes teacher-training work. 

The Student Home Economics Club 
has just raised its fourth student loan 
scholarship. This makes a total of $400. 

LaGrange. On March 21, the 38 
teachers of vocational home economics 
from the northwestern section of the 
state met for their second study confer- 
ence. The subjects of discussion were 
home projects and lesson plans. Dinner 
was prepared and served by a group of 
the home economics girls. 

Student Clubs. The first issue of the 
semi-annual student club news-letter 
carrying suggestions for the clubs during 
the year and messages from the state 
and national officers has proved most 
helpful. The cover page had an inter- 
esting message from and picture of 
Frances Swain. The second issue will 
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be devoted largely to reports of the year’s 
work. At their annual meeting, student 
clubs will have two sessions and a 
breakfast. 

The girls in the home economics club 
of LaGrange contributed $10 toward the 
state scholarship fund in home economics. 


IDAHO 


Idaho Home Economics Association. 
Alice Melgard, president of the Associa- 
tion, called the following district meet- 
ings: southwest district, Boise, March 7, 
Esther Stalker, district councilor in 
charge; southeast district, Pocatello, 
March 14, Helen Hunter, district coun- 
cilor in charge; northern district, Mos- 
cow, April 4, Hattie Abbott, district 
councilor in charge. Katherine Jensen, 
head of the home economics department 
of the State University, gave a report on 
the White House Conference at these 
meetings; and Muriel G. McFarland, 
state supervisor of home economics, 
spoke on “Effective Teaching in Home 
Economics.” 

Conference on Homemaking Educa- 
tion. At a conference called by the 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion in Spokane at the time of the meet- 
ing of the Inland Empire Teachers 
Association on April 8 and 9, both the 
University of Idaho and the State College 
of Washington cooperated. The pro- 
gram, built around “Home and Family 
Life in a Changing Social and Economic 
Order,” included many distinguished 
educators and laymen as speakers. 

University of Idaho. Mrs. Florence 
Stone Carroll of Schenectady, New York, 
a graduate of the home economics de- 
partment, is finding radio broadcasting 
interesting and profitable and believes 
that this form of advertising offers a fine 
opportunity for home economists. 

Vocational Home Economics Confer- 
Annual district conferences for 


ences. 
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home economics teachers in vocational 
departments were held at Moscow on 
November 22 and 23 and at Pocatello on 
December 5 and 6. The program for 
each conference was based on problems 
suggested by the teachers: home project 
work, teaching social and family rela- 
tionships, teaching related art. The 
conferences were conducted by Muriel 
G. McFarland. 


ILLINOIS 


Farmers Institute. At the thirty- 
sixth annual meeting of the Illinois Far- 
mers Institute and the department of 
household science at Decatur from Febru- 
ary 18 to 20, one of the unusual features 
was a debate on “Resolved, that the home 
of today is better than the home of 
yesterday.” The audience voted in 
favor of the home of today. Another 
interesting feature was the junior pro- 
gram in which vocational homemaking 
high schools were represented by Dollie 
Rodeford, a junior home economics stu- 
dent in Ball Township High School at 
Glenarm, Illinois, who told the audience 
about activities of home economics 
classes and home economics clubs. 

Ground has been broken on the site of 
the old Dome Building at the state fair 
grounds for a new women’s building. 
This building will house the exhibits of 
women’s activities pertaining to the home 
and also the state fair school for girls, an 
institution original with Lllinois. 

Lewis Institute. Elizabeth Morrison 
Proud, formerly of Greencastle, Indiana, 
and actively connected with the Indiana 
Home Economics Association and the 
Indiana State Heads of Home Economics 
Departments Association, has joined the 
evening school faculty as teacher of 
clothing and textiles. 

Since almost half of the June, 1931, 
graduates have received appointments 
for postgraduate study in the dietetic 
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departments of widely scattered hos- 
pitals, the present senior group is looking 
forward eagerly to a talk on “Hospital 
Dietetics” by Anna Boller, a Lewis 
alumna and past president of the Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association. 

Carl Schiller of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road gave an interesting talk to the insti- 
tutional management class on the school 
maintained by the railroad and their 
methods of training the men for the din- 
ing car service. Through the courtesy 
of the Stearnes Company, this group also 
had the opportunity to see the plans and 
a number of the monel metal units being 
made for the cafeterias at Yale Univer- 
sity. Later Mr. Addington of the same 
company gave a talk on the selection of 
equipment. Irwin Brothers, Inc., gave 
them insight into supplying hotels, 
restaurants, clubs, and hospitals with 
their particular meat requirements and 
illustrated the talk with a demonstration 
of expert meat cutting. 

Summer plans of the faculty of the 
home economics department: Katherine 
E. Mayes, director, to teach at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado; Laura M. Winkel- 
man and Elsamarie Hartmen of the foods 
department, to study at Columbia; and 
M. Arlyn Eilert of the textile and clothing 
department to attend Grace Cornell’s 
summer school. 

Lewis Home Economics Club chose, 
as a special project appropriate for the 
period of depression, to supply milk to an 
undernourished baby. 

University of Chicago. New oppor- 
tunities to be offered during the summer 
quarter to properly qualified students 
will include special courses in hospital 
and clinical nutrition, institution ac- 
counting, and historic and stage costum- 
ing. Another innovation will be a series 
of lectures on “Recent Developments in 
and Present Status of Home Economics” 
by members of the staff; this is in re- 
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sponse to a frequently expressed desire 
on the part of advanced students. 

University of Illinois. Professor Isa- 
bel Bevier sailed February 20 for an eight 
months’ trip to the Mediterranean and 
continental Europe. 

Gladys Warner has been appointed to 
a full-time Purnell assistantship to study 
the chemical-physical properties of flours 
of Illinois wheats. 

Olga Zwermann, who received a mas- 
ter’s degree in 1930, has been made a full- 
time research assistant to investigate the 
uses of edible soybean oil. 

Anna Belle Robinson, Florence King, 
and Elizabeth Todd recently attended 
the fourteenth conference on vocational 
education in home economics in Chicago. 

Ellen H. Richards Day was appropri- 
ately observed in the Little Theatre of 
Lincoln Hall. Miss Bevier and Frances 
Swain were the principal speakers. 

Under the auspices of Phi Omicron 
Upsilon, Mrs. Minna Schmidt, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, gave a very interesting 
lecture on “Three Hundred Years of 
Costume.”’ It was illustrated with about 
fifty of the figurines of which she is the 
originator. 

At a recent meeting of the Fashion Art 
League at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago, 
Mary C. Whitlock spoke on ‘“‘The Coop- 
eration of Fashion Art League Members 
with Home Economics Teachers.” 

Isabel Hitchcock has been appointed 
state chairman of Better Homes. 

Luella Selover, home adviser in Wood- 
ford County, resigned because of ill 
health, and Stella House of North Dakota 
is succeeding her. 

Nona Schwartz, ’27, has been ap- 
pointed home adviser in Kane County to 
follow Cleo Fitzsimmons, who is now one 
of the junior specialists for girls 4-H Club 
work. Miss Fitzsimmons succeeds Mrs. 
Mildred Daniels Patterson, who has 
moved to Minneapolis. 
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Lucy Folsom, who has been doing ex- 
tension work in Ohio for five years, has 
been appointed home adviser for Adams 
County to succeed Erma Cottingham, 
who is now the district 4-H Club leader 
in southern Illinois. 

The annual homemakers conference 
held at the University exceeded all past 
ones in attendance, with over eleven hun- 
dred women registered. Prominent 
home economists on the program included 
Mary Sweeny and Hildegarde Kneeland. 

The annual report showed the state 
enrollment for girls’ 4-H Clubs was 
13,509, an increase of over 3000 last year. 

Vocational Home Economics Confer- 
ence, Central Region. The fourteenth 
annual conference in home economics 
education for the central region was held 
at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, from 
March 9 to 13. A new feature in this 
year’s meeting was devoting a half day 
to brief reports of recent studies in home 
economics education from Kansas State 
Agricultural College, University of Min- 
nesota, Iowa State College, and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Dr. E. W. Burgess 
of the University of Chicago spoke at one 
meeting on “The Home as an Educa- 
tional Influence in the Life of Children.” 


INDIANA 


Indiana Home Economics Association. 
Student Clubs. Indiana has at present 
27 student clubs affiliated with the state 
organization. Many have engaged ac- 
tively in some form of social welfare work 
during the year. The DePauw Club has 
established a loan fund, and the senior 
club at Indiana University is doing 
the same. 


Ball State Teachers College. The 


Delaware County conference on child 
development was held at the College on 
March 3. Among the speakers were: 
Ethel Kawin of the Illinois Institute for 
Juvenile Research; Dr. Homer P. Rainey, 
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president of Franklin College; Dr. H. S. 
Hulbert, in charge of the child guidance 
clinics in the Gary and East Chicago 
schools; Dr. Charles P. Emerson, dean of 
the Indiana University school of medi- 
cine; and L. A. Pittinger, president of 
the College. 

Mary Beeman, head of the department 
of home economics, spoke before the 
vocational section of the National Edu- 
cation Association at its meeting in 
Detroit on the “Aims and Objectives in 
the Training of Teachers of Home 
Economics.” 

DePauw University. The home eco- 
nomics department began the year with 
two new staff members: Vera L. Mintle, 
director of the department, and Frances 
P. Studebaker, instructor in foods. 

The state committee on science re- 
quirements for home economics students 
in colleges and universities met at De- 
Pauw on February 28, and were enter- 
tained at luncheon in the home manage- 
ment house. 

Purdue University. Anita McKay, in- 
structor in clothing and textiles, resigned 
at the close of the first semester to join 
her husband in Philadelphia. Helen 
Cobb has come to Purdue from Ward- 
Belmont College to fill the vacancy. 

In March, the junior class in clothing 
design, accompanied by Professor Marian 
Willoughby, went to Chicago to visit the 
Art Institute, the Field Museum, and 
the Marshall Field and Peacock stores. 
Special exhibits and lectures were ar- 
ranged for the class. The seniors major- 
ing in institutional management, accom- 
panied by Professor Edith Gamble, also 
went to Chicago to visit wholesale 
markets, commercial dining and tea 
rooms, and the Ida Noyes refectory and 
the kitchens of the institutional depart- 
ment of the University of Chicago. 
A senior class in child development and 
child welfare, went with Professor Laura 
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Partch to Indianapolis, where they 
visited the Riley Hospital for children, a 
children’s clinic, a day nursery, and the 
juvenile court. Seniors majoring in nu- 
trition, under the direction of Dr. Mar- 
guerite Mallon, will later in the spring 
visit the City Hospital, the Riley Hos- 
pital for children, and the Eli Lilly 
laboratories in Indianapolis. 

Meta Martin of the extension division 
returned on March 10 after six months’ 
leave of absence for study at Columbia. 

Vocational Home Economics. Flor- 
ence Fallgatter of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education spent a week in 
Indiana in January. She, with the 
supervisor and assistant supervisor, vis- 
ited schools at Martinsville and Spiceland 
and spent one day visiting the adult 
homemaking courses offered by the Indi- 
anapolis schools. 

District conferences for vocational 
home economics teachers were held at 
Muncie, Bloomington, Lafayette, Madi- 
son, Garrett, and South Bend in January 
and February. Laboratory problems for 
home nursing, home management, and 
related art, and problems for use in child 
development classes were subjects dis- 
cussed. Miss Fallgatter spoke at 
Lafayette on “Methods of Evaluating 
Home Economics Teaching.”’ 


IOWA 


Iowa Home Economics Association. 
The executive committee met in Iowa 
City on February 14 to make plans for 
sending a news-letter to all members. 

Des Moines City Schools. On Febru- 
ary 2 in an address called ‘The Teacher 
Looks at Herself,” Kate Kelly, director 
of elementary education, discussed with 
the teachers of home economics some 
evidences of marked growth on the part 
of teachers within the last two decades. 

Iowa State College. Viola C. Meints 
of the department of home management, 
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acting under the college research council, 
has begun a study of the standards of 
living of faculty families of the college 
similar to a study made by the University 
of California in 1923. The results are to 
be used as a part of the subject matter 
for a new course on family finance to be 
required of sophomore home economics 
students next year. 

The department of applied art sent an 
exhibit of textile and interior house 
designs to the College Art Association 
meeting held in New York in April. 

An evening class for observation in 
methods of teaching evening classes in 
homemaking has been taught this quar- 
ter. Two units were offered, the first 
one of six lessons on food management 
problems, and the second of five lessons 
on selecting your spring wardrobe. Over 
thirty women—stenographers, clerks, sec- 
retaries, and homemakers—enrolled for 
the two units with an average attendance 
of twenty. The classes were recruited 
through the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club. 

Regina J. Friant, on leave of absence 
for a half year, expects to spend part of 
that time in advanced study at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Dr. Agnes Fay Morgan was a guest of 
the foods department for a day just 
before she and Dr. P. Mabel Nelson, head 
of the foods and nutrition department, 
sailed from New York on March 4 for 
three months’ travel in Europe. They 
plan to visit biological and nutrition 
laboratories on the continent. 

In order to see their senior girls at 
work in the nursery school, teachers in 
the foods department have eaten lunch 
with the children at the nursery school at 
the invitation of the child development 
department during the past quarter. 

University of Iowa. Frances Zuill and 
Lula E. Smith attended the meetings of 
the Department of Superintendence of 
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the National Education Association in 
Detroit in February. 

Alice Brigham gave a talk on the sub- 
ject of “Principles of Design and Present 
Fashion Trends Affecting the Selection 
of Women’s Clothes” before the lowa 
City Women’s Club at one of its Febru- 
ary meetings. 

Alpha Alpha chapter of Omicron Nu 
held its spring initiation and banquet the 
last of March, when Elizabeth Whittaker 
was initiated as one of the ten outstand- 
ing alumnz of the department. 

Student Club. A committee of stu- 
dents and faculty has been appointed 
from the Home Economics Club to draw 
up rules and regulations governing the 
operation of the loan fund for students 
which the Club is sponsoring. 

Frances Swain was a guest of the Club 
on April 18. After her talk to the girls 
at the afternoon meeting, an informal tea 
was given for her. In the evening, there 
was a dinner at which all nearby home 
economists had the opportunity of meet- 
ing her. 

KANSAS 

Kansas Home Economics Association. 
At the state convention in Topeka on 
March 20 and 21, the speakers were: 
Joshua Miller, research associate of the 
Celanese Corporation of America; Inez S. 
Willson, home economics director of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board; 
and Professor David L. Mackintosh, head 
of the meats department at Kansas State 
Agricultural College, who gave a meat 
cutting demonstration to illustrate Miss 
Willson’s talk. 

Fort Hays Kansas State College. 
The name of the Kansas State Teachers 
College at Hays was by a recent act of 
the legislature changed to Fort Hays 
Kansas State College in conformity with 
the increasing amount of work offered in 
liberal arts. 
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Kansas State Agricultural College. 
Professor Amy Kelly, state home demon- 
stration leader, represented the division 
of extension at a conference in Topeka 
called by Governor Woodring in the 
interests of child development in the 
state. This council is an outgrowth of 
the White House Conference called by 
President Hoover and is composed of 
executives or representatives from all 
agencies of public welfare of Kansas for 
the study of child health, education, and 
protection. 

Dr. Margaret Justin, dean of the 
division of home economics, on March 7 
spoke on “The Changing Status of 
Women” at a conference of college stu- 
dents at Wichita, Kansas. 

Professor Ethel M. Arnold, chairman 
of the department of art, spoke before 
the Western Convention of the American 
Federation of Arts in Kansas City from 
March 19 to 21. Her subject was ‘Art 
and Home Economics.” 

Elizabeth Fee, graduate assistant in 
the department of clothing and textiles, 
has accepted a position for the coming 
year at San Jose Teachers College in 
California. 

A D-1 Carrier conditioning unit and a 
new Scott fabric tester are being installed 
in the textile research laboratory. This 
equipment will permit experiments and 
testing under the controlled conditions 
of temperature and humidity essential 
for accurate work in this field. 

“What the Institutional Buyer Desires 
in Canned Goods” was the subject of an 
address given by Professor Bessie Brooks 
West, head of the department of institu- 
tional economics, at the recent conven- 
tion of the National Canners Association. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg. Alza Rodgers has returned from 
studying at Columbia University to take 
up her duties as director of the home 
management house. 
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Dr. Willie M. Bomar, acting head of 
the home economics department, at- 
tended the National Education Associa- 
tion meetings in Detroit in February. 

Eta Chapter of Phi Upsilon Omicron 
held spring initiation and observed 
founder’s day on February 21. 

An exhibit of rare antique Persian 
prints, batiks, and India prints arranged 
by Helen Hass of the related art depart- 
ment was held in February. 

On February 2 the Home Economics 
Club held a most interesting meeting on 
the subject of “Household Purchasing.” 
The three phases of the subject con- 
sidered were difficulties the consumer 
meets in the present market, food stand- 
ards and grades, and buying textiles and 
clothing. 

Topeka City Schools. Jessie Bell 
Woodworth, former head of home eco- 
nomics, Nebraska State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Wayne, is supervisor of home 
economics. 

Mrs. Wilma Mattson, last year a 
graduate student at the University of 
Chicago, is teaching in Roosevelt Junior 
High. 

Katherine A. Tucker, state leader of 
home economics clubs, is adviser for the 
promising high school club here. 

Extension Service. Five more coun- 
ties of Kansas have voted appropriations 
for home demonstration agents. Norma 
Gardner, a graduate of Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, and the 
University of Chicago, goes to Barton 
County in such capacity, while Alice 
McLean, Mary Wilson, Ethyl Danielson, 
and Margaret Crumbaker, all graduates 
of Kansas State Agricultural College, go 
respectively to Saline, Marion, Co- 
manche, and Smith Counties. 


KENTUCKY 


Kentucky Home Economics Associa- 
Speakers at the annual meeting in 


tion. 
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Louisville on April 17 were: Minnie Irons 
of the University of Missouri, national 
adviser for student clubs; Faith Williams 
of the Bureau of Home Economics, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and Genevieve Fisher, 
dean of the home economics division of 
Iowa State College. At this meeting an 
exhibit of illustrative material for teach- 
ing was on display. 

Carolyn Lutkemeier, state chairman of 
student clubs, reports that the Louisville 
and Nashville Railway Company has 
offered a trip to the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association meetings in Detroit to 
some member of a Kentucky high school 
home economics club. Miss Lutkemeier 
is working out a score card to be used in 
selecting a representative girl. 

Kentucky Vocational Association. 
The Association, a part of the Kentucky 
Educational Association, met at the 
Brown Hotel in Louisville on April 16. 
Dr. M. C. Ford, head of the agriculture 
department of Western Kentucky Teach- 
ers College, presided at the luncheon 
meeting, and Dean Genevieve Fisher, 
Iowa State College, was the principal 
speaker. 

Eastern Kentucky Teachers College. 
Mary Adams is in charge of the home 
economics work in the training school 
this year. She succeeds Mabel Mattux 
who returned to Peabody College for 
further study. 

The class in interior decoration planned 
the furnishings and selected the wall- 
paper and draperies for the new home 
management house now operating under 
Evalyn Slater’s supervision. Six girls 
live in the house for 18 weeks, preparing 
two meals each day. 

The Home Economics Club hopes to 
raise money to pay for a radio for this 
house by giving a benefit luncheon-bridge 
and catering at various social functions 
on the campus for ten cents a serving. 
This does not include the preparation of 
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any food but includes serving and clean- 
ing up afterward. 

The new curriculum in home eco- 
nomics, which will appear in the 1931- 
1932 catalog, will include a course in 
family relationships and one in house- 
hold physics. 

University of Kentucky. Research in 
nutrition is going forward with increased 
enthusiasm because of excellent labora- 
tory quarters in the new small animal 
house, all the rooms of which have tile 
walls and cement floors so that cleaning 
problems are reduced to the minimum. 

On February 23 the students and staff 
members of the home economics depart- 
ment enjoyed hearing George Russell 
(A. E.), Irish poet and agriculturist, give 
his philosophy of rural life. 

Iota chapter of Phi Upsilon Omicron is 
holding one supper meeting a month at 
the University Commons. The chapter 
recently presented two pairs of pewter 
candlesticks to the home management 
house, and in return the girls in the house 
gave a tea to the chapter. 

University of Louisville. On February 
26, Mrs. Christine Frederick spoke to the 
home economics department on the sub- 
ject “Home Economics Abroad.” 

The home economics department and 
student club organization participated 
in the realtors house show held during 
the month of February. Their project 
had to do with planning and furnishing 
a complete apartment in a space 20 feet 
square, the space and furnishings being 
provided by local concerns. Two girls 
served as hostesses each day of the show, 
which it is estimated was visited by fifty 
thousand persons. 

The Home Economics Club in cooper- 
ation with the department is giving a 
series of teas on Friday afternoons at 
the Home Economics Building. Some 
campus organization is honor guest each 
week. 
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MAINE 


Maine Home Economics Association. 
Florence L. Jenkins, regional councilor 
for New England, attended the meeting 
of the New England Home Economics 
Association on January 17 at Simmons 
College. 

The spring meeting of the Association 
is to be held in Augusta on May 16. 

Nasson Institute. The Institute has 
an enrollment of 103 girls this year and 
a new dean, Dawn Nelson Wallace, who 
for the last five years was connected with 
the Keene Normal School as social di- 
rector and teacher of English. 

Nasson has broadcast this spring over 
station WHDH and on April 23 gave a 
program for the Portland Y.W.C.A. 

The annual spring series of luncheons 
was given this year in the home manage- 
ment house from February 24 through 
April, under the direction of Celia Arnold, 
a Simmons graduate. 

University of Maine. The 
Farm and Home Week program at the 
University during the last of March was 
in charge of the resident teaching depart- 
ment of the college of agriculture and was 
planned to contribute to the special in- 
terests of the cooperating groups, a day 
each being given to the department of the 
American Home Department in the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the state 
Better Homes in America organization, 
and the county project leaders in one 
phase of the extension program in foods. 
The Bangor Theological Seminary spon- 
sored a half-day program on the rural 
church, and the State Child Health Coun- 
cil arranged a two-day child welfare 
conference. 


annual 


Two students of the department, 
Mabel Lancaster and Inez Watters, were 
invited to contribute to the student eco- 
nomic conference held under the auspices 
of the Maine Development Commission 
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at Augusta on March 6 and 7. They 
conducted a round table on home eco- 
nomics opportunities in Maine. 

The installment of a chapter of Omi- 
cron Nu took place on April 11 in Merrill 
Hall, the new home economics building. 
The national president, Dr. Margaret 
Justin, conducted the ceremony. 

Extension Service. Appointments 
made in home economics extension since 
November 30 are: Mary Barney, Sim- 
mons, ’26, home demonstration agent for 
Hancock County; and Dorothy Curtis, 
Framingham, ’30, for Aroostook County. 

A part of the extension program for 
1931 will be given to joint meetings for 
men and women. Such projects as home 
organization and the making of vegetable 
gardens to satisfy food requirements 
necessitate the cooperation of the farmer 
and homemaker. Special emphasis will 
also be placed on securing the attendance 
and meeting the needs of mothers of 
young children. 

Student Clubs. Farmington Normal 
School. One of the most interesting 
meetings of the student club was an 
experience meeting at which each club 
member told how she had earned 50 cents 
for the school gymnasium fund. A prize 
was awarded to the one whose method 
was most unique. The club has also 
raised funds for orange marmalade for 
the local hospital and the Old People’s 
Home. 

Anson Academy. The Home Eco- 
nomics Club has met once a week since 
last fall. Educational meetings have 
alternated with social meetings, and 
money to buy things needed in the home 
economics room was earned through a 
valentine social. At the last meeting 
there was a children’s party where youth- 
ful costumes, dolls, lollypops, and 
cracker-jacks were in vogue. 

Vocational Home Economics. At the 
state conference of vocational home eco- 
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nomics teachers held in Portland on 
January 31, the discussion centered on 
the home project. 

Helen Lockwood, director of home 
economics at Farmington Normal School, 
Gladys Gould, critic teacher in charge of 
practice teaching at the University of 
Maine, and Florence L. Jenkins, state 
supervisor, attended the North Atlantic 
Regional Conference called by the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, from March 
23 to 27. 


MARYLAND 


Maryland Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The Eastern Shore section of the 
Association is hostess for a state-wide 
meeting on May 2 at Easton, Talbot 
County. The historic colonial estates 
near Easton will be described by the 
luncheon speaker, Katherine Scar- 
borough, author of “Homes of the Cava- 
liers,’’ after which a pilgrimage will be 
made to six 17th century homes famous 
for their architecture and boxwood 
gardens. 

The morning will be devoted to the 
annual business meeting of the Associa- 
tion and of the student clubs. Members 
of the District of Columbia and of the 
Delaware Home Economics Associations 
are invited to the luncheon and the 
pilgrimage. 

The officers of the Eastern Shore sec- 
tion are: chairman, Mrs. Esther U. 
Gould, Cambridge; secretary, Lena Slo- 
comb; treasurer, Mrs. Bernice Hall 
Sterling; chairman of club luncheon, Mrs. 
Deliaette Noble, Federalsburg. 

Baltimore. Baltimore Home Eco- 
nomics Association. Dr. Buford John- 
son, professor of psychology and director 
of the Child Institute at Johns Hopkins 
University, gave an address on child 
psychology and child care before the 
Association at its April meeting. 
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Public Schools. Alice Edwards, execu- 
tive secretary of the American Home 
Economics Association, was the guest 
speaker at the monthly home economics 
staff meeting on February 12. Her topic 
was “Correct Labelling of Merchandise 
and the Consumer’s Responsibility in 
Intelligent Buying.” 

For a month last winter, the dietitians 
of the junior and senior high school 
cafeterias tried to educate the students to 
a better selection of foods for lunch. 
Posters were made for use in the 
cafeterias. 

In February the home economics de- 
partment of the high schools and the 
dietitians of the cafeterias, with the coop- 
eration of the Baltimore Dairy Council, 
held an interesting and instructive as- 
sembly program. It featured the story 
of Johns Hopkins, the founder of the 
Baltimore university that bears his name. 
The story was told in monologue and 
illustrated with moving pictures, not only 
of the life of Johns Hopkins but of the 
University’s laboratories and their work. 

University of Maryland. Construction 
will soon begin on a new dormitory for 
women, the first unit of a series. It is 
to be brick colonial and will house ap- 
proximately seventy-five students. 

Because of the location of the Uni- 
versity between Washington and Balti- 
more, classes are able to take advantage 
of the many educational facilities 
afforded in both cities. Home economics 
students visit Dr. E. V. McCollum’s 
nutrition laboratory in the school of 
hygiene at Johns Hopkins University, 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital, the voca- 
tional division of the Walter Reed Hos- 
pital, the Bureau of Home Economics, 
and the Bureau of Standards, as well as 
various other laboratories and food 
products companies, art galleries, mu- 
seums, and places of historical interest in 
the two cities. 


The rural women’s short course for 
Maryland will be held at the University 
from June 15 to 20. About seven hun- 
dred women are expected to attend. 

Western Maryland College. Wallace 
Nutting recently delighted the entire 
college with an illustrated lecture on 
Early American Furniture. 

The Home Economics Club is planning 
to send a student delegate to the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association meet- 
ing in Detroit in June. Club members 
have been busy with various activities 
planned to finance the project. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts Home Economics As- 
sociation. The executive board met in 
Boston on February 7 to plan for the 
spring meeting. It was voted to hold 
the meeting in Boston on April 25 at the 
new Normal Art School. The program 
continued the theme of the year, 
“Family Relations.” 

Connecticut Valley Home Economics 
Association. The mid-winter meeting 
was held at the Jones Library in Amherst 
on Saturday, February 14. At 10.30 a 
short business meeting was conducted by 
Anna Gorman, president. Mr. Green, 
librarian of the Jones Library, extended 
a welcome to the group and gave an 
account of the founding of the Library. 
Belle Northrop of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, was introduced by 
Edna Skinner, head of the home eco- 
nomics department at Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. Miss Northrop 
spoke about “Clothing Selection,” illus- 
trating her talk with models selected 
from the group. 

After luncheon at the Lord Jeffrey 
Inn, Miss Skinner and Margaret Hambin 
of the faculty of Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College spoke on “Expenses for 
Girls while at Massachusetts Agricultural 
College and Opportunities Thereafter.” 
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Worcester County Home Economics As- 
sociation. The spring meeting was held 
at the Y.W.C.A. on March 17 and began 
with a dinner, after which James Gordon 
Gilkey of Springfield gave an address on 
“Keeping Enthusiastic about One’s 
Work.” 

Jessica Scott, supervisor of home eco- 
nomics in the Worcester public schools, 
attended the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection in Washing- 
ton and on the return trip visited schools 
in Baltimore, Maryland. 

Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
The Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives records itself in favor of changing 
the name of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College to “Massachusetts State 
College.” 

Extension Service. Several members 
of the state and county extension staff 
attended the two-day Youth Conference 
held in Boston on March 11 and 12. 
This conference was planned by the 
Department of the American Home of 
the Massachusetts State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs of which Mrs. L. L. 
McMaster is chairman. 

The state and county workers in the 
extension service and the department of 
public health have outlined definite plans 
to carry out a program for child health 
and protection. Study groups are plan- 
ned for young mothers, and information 
sheets have been mailed to those who 
cannot attend meetings. 

Mrs. Annette T. Herr, state leader, 
spoke recently to the Cape Cod Associa- 
tion of Public Health Nurses on “How 
Our Two Programs Can Be Coordinated.” 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan Home Economics Associa- 
tion. A meeting of the executive board 


held at the Woman’s City Club in Detroit 
on February 24 was concerned chiefly 
with reports in regard to the meeting of 
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the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion in Detroit in June. 

Conference of Home Economics 
Supervisors. City supervisors of home 
economics of Michigan met in Lansing on 
March 28. This group holds two meet- 
ings a year, one for visiting and one for 
conference. 

Battle Creek College. Dr. Helen 
Mitchell, professor of nutrition, was the 
guest of the home economics department 
at Cornell University on March 11 and 
spoke before a seminar group on “Studies 
in Nutritional Anemia’ and before the 
home economics students on “Nutrition 
Work in Labrador.” 

Margaret Ritchie, director of the 
school of home economics, represented 
the department at the home economics 
meetings of the National Education Asso- 
ciation convention in Detroit, February 
23 and 24. 

For the past six months the home eco- 
nomics faculty has sponsored weekly 
radio talks over the local station at Battle 
Creek. The topics have included in- 
terior decoration, child care and training, 
household management, and topics on 
food and nutrition. 

Central State Teachers College. The 
members of the home economics depart- 
ment were among the faculty members in 
Detroit for the National Educational 
Association meetings. 

Home economics students have given 
the “‘Socjal Chats” this year. Margaret 
Walker gave a talk on table service and 
etiquette before a dinner dance sponsored 
by the senior class. Leone Willeson 
talked on “What to Wear at Teas and 
Matinee Dances.” Teas are given by a 
college organization every Thursday 
afternoon throughout the winter term. 

The marriage of Mildred N. Robison, 
home economics instructor, to Dr. Milton 
B. Jensen of the education department 
took place on December 22, 1930. 
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Detroit Home Economics Association. 
The Association entertained the student 
high school clubs on February 12. Miss 
Harrington, dietitian at Harper Hospital, 
Mrs. Merle Byers, teacher trainer at 
Michigan State College, and Miss 
Sweeny, Merrill-Palmer School, spoke to. 
the girls. Tea was served by the college 
club girls. 

Detroit City College. A postgraduate 
course in ‘‘couture” has been established 
at the College for teachers of clothing. 
The work is being given by Mlle. Nevarte 
Sapho Hampikian, of the Academy 
Sapho, a branch of the Maison Sapho, 
Paris, France. About twenty-five teach- 
ers are enrolled. 

Four demonstration lessons in food and 
clothing are being given for the instruc- 
tion of intermediate school principals. 

The annual spring style show given in 
the college auditorium on March 31 under 
the auspices of the Home Economics 
Club and under the supervision of the 
department consisted of three one-act 
plays coached by a faculty member of 
the English department. New spring 
costumes giving suggestions as to suitable 
clothing selection for various types of 
persons and occasions were loaned by one 
of the leading merchants. The guests 
included the general student body and 
faculty, the members of the high school 
home economics clubs and their advisers, 
the Merrill-Palmer students, and all 
fraternal organizations of the College. 

Two new instructors have been added 
to the staff: Eva Donelson, who for the 
past four years has been assisting Dr. Icie 
Macy in her research at the nutrition 
laboratory of the Merrill-Palmer School 
and is now teaching the advanced courses 
in nutrition and dietotherapy; and Mlle. 
Hampikian. 

The euthenics class has begun student 
assistant duties at the Minnie E. Jeffries 
Welfare Nursery at 545 East Canfield 
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Street. Great enthusiasm was evident 
at the recent round table conference held 
with Miss Unrue, the director. The 
nursery school has an average daily at- 
tendance of thirty-five, divided into two 
groups, the tiny tots from sixteen months 
to two-and-one-half years, and the older 
group from two-and-a-half to five years. 
Two students spend the entire morning 
from 8.30 to 1.00 o’clock as assistants to 
each instructor. 

Merrill-Palmer School. Jean Krue- 
ger, a member of the staff since the fall 
of 1929, resigned in January to accept a 
position with the Early Inns at Williams- 
burg, Virginia, which are being restored 
by Rockefeller gifts. 

Lois Harwood, formerly assistant su- 
pervisor of institutional management at 
Michigan State College, joined the staff 
in February. 

On February 24, the School received at 
tea 250 home economists attending the 
National Education Association meetings. 

Dr. William Boyd, lecturer in educa- 
tion at Glasgow University, who has been 
lecturing at Columbia University, will 
give a series of lectures on the new educa- 
tion to students of the School during the 
first week of April. Mr. William B. 
Curry of the Oak Lane Country Day 
School, Philadelphia, spoke to the stu- 
dents on February 25 on “Education for 
Internationalism” and to the parents of 
the nursery school children on “Progres- 
sive Education.” Dr. E. V. McCollum 
of Johns Hopkins University lectured on 
March 6 on “Digestion and Anemia.” 

Dr. Agnes Tilson will speak on “Parent 
Education” on March 20 at the St. 
Joseph County (Indiana) conference on 
child health and protection, called to 
follow up the White House Conference. 

A conference to discuss American par- 
ticipation in international problems of 
education was held at the Merrill-Palmer 
School on April 18 and 19. 
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Michigan State College. Beulah Coon 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Ed- 
ucation was at the College on March 
2 and 3 to discuss with Mrs. Merle D. 
Byers, associate professor of home eco- 
nomics education, the development and 
expansion of the program of home eco- 
nomics education. The home economics 
staff members entertained Miss Coon at 
dinner in the Woman’s Commons. 

Flora Hanning is doing research work 
at the College this year on a fellowship 
provided by the Fremont Canning 
Company. 

Dr. Marie Dye, dean of home eco- 
nomics, and Mrs. Byers attended the 
National Education Association meetings 
in Detroit in February. 

The Little Theater in the Home Eco- 
nomics Building has become a theater in 
actuality. The stage has been rebuilt, 
new lighting installed, and panelling built 
around the stage to match the other walls. 
A new velour stage curtain and drops 
have been hung, and there are green 
draped velour curtains at the windows to 
match the stage curtain. 

The third annual hotel short course, 
held annually under the auspices of the 
Michigan Hotel Association, will be given 
from May 4 to 8. 

The home economics division was 
hostess to the feminine members of the 
12,000 visitors on the campus during 
Farmers’ Week from February 2 to6. A 
varied program with several interesting 
speakers was offered, and exhibits were 
shown by the different departments. 

The home economics department will 
assist in the furnishing of the new dormi- 
tory which will be ready in the fall. 

Bess Whittaker of the nutrition staff 
has been appointed to assist senior home 
economics students by noting their 
health needs and by advising them on 
adjustments in their work to promote 
better health. 
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A new course in textile weaving is 
providing opportunity for practice on 
three types of looms in the adaptation of 
design to weave and texture. 

Helen Yuan Chen Feng from Peking, 
China, entered in the winter quarter the 
home economics department as a fresh- 
man. Miss Feng plans to complete a 
four-year course, as a preparation for 
teaching home economics when she re- 
turns to China. 

Frances Swain, national president of 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, visited the College on February 27. 
In the Little Theater she outlined briefly 
before the student Home Economics Club 
the departments in the American Home 
Economics Association and discussed 
some phases of the work of the Associa- 
tion. She emphasized the point that all 
home economics women should know and 
appreciate the work done by the Bureau 
of Home Economics in the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

The student Home Economics Club 
has inaugurated in the apartment in the 
Home Economics Building a series of 
weekly teas for the students and faculty. 

The Club raised about $65 by serving 
lunch in the tea room of the Home Eco- 
nomics Building three days during 
Farmers’ Week and by selling candy bars 
at a booth in the building. 

Extension Service. Edna V. Smith, 
state home demonstration leader, is mak- 
ing favorable progress toward recovery 
from a serious injury received in an 
automobile accident. 

A feature of the Farmers’ Week ex- 
hibits was the display of cotton dresses 
made by farm women enrolled in exten- 
sion classes under the direction of Irene 
Taylor and Merle Ramer. 

Hand-made rugs, braided from care- 
fully dyed burlap sacks, have trans- 
formed many farm homes. Under the 
direction of Gertrude Reis and Frieda 
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Gilmore, women enrolled in home fur- 
nishings have made rugs, both large and 
small, for every room in the house. Miss 
Reis and Miss Gilmore have also worked 
out a demonstration on bedspreads, 
using a variety of fabrics and color 
schemes. 

Other popular extension projects deal 
with electricity in the home, home plumb- 
ing and water systems, meat canning, and 
home gardens. 

Increased funds appropriated by Con- 
gress for furthering various phases of co- 
operative extension work have made 
possible the apointment of an extension 
specialist in home marketing. Barbara 
Van Heulen, formerly with the college 
in 4-H Club work, started her work in 
this new field on November 15. The 
project will be carried out in connection 
with roadside, club, or consignment mar- 
kets, according to the locality in which 
the member lives. 

Michigan State Normal College. The 
home economics faculty attended the 
meeting of the home economics depart- 
ment of the National Education Associa- 
tion meetings in Detroit in February. 

Estelle Bauch of the teacher-training 
department is on leave for travel in 
Europe. The Home Economics Club 
gave her $25 to be used to purchase illus- 
trative material for the department. 

Dr. Lewis, head of the physiological 
chemistry department of the University 
of Michigan, spoke on “Irradiation and 
Vitamin D” at the home economics mid- 
year conference. 

The home economics department 
joined with the health education depart- 
ment in holding an interesting meeting 
for students who are doing “light house- 
keeping.” 

Janet Myers and Clara Kelly of the 
department staff attended the regional 
vocational conference in Chicago during 
the week of March 8. 
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Lucy Aikin Elliott, head of the depart- 
ment, and Mabel McLachlan of the foods 
department, gave talks on vocations open 
to home economics trained women on 
Vocation Day at the Roosevelt High 
School. 

Alberta Bates, teacher trainer at the 
Lincoln Consolidated School, had a series 
of lessons at night school for the women 
of the Lincoln School community. 


MINNESOTA 


Conference of Home Economics 
Teachers. The annual spring confer- 
ence of superintendents, principals, and 
teachers, held at the University of Min- 
nesota during the week of March 30, 
included a group conference for home 
economics teachers in the high schools of 
the state. On the evening of March 31 
came the annual banquet for the alumni 
of the college of education, including the 
home economics teachers. Prominent 
educators from other parts of the country 
contributed to the various programs. 

University of Minnesota. The staff of 
the division of home economics enter- 
tained on the afternoon of March 12 for 
the Dome Club, composed of the wives 
of the state legislators. The work of the 
home economics division, both of the 
undergraduate and graduate schools, and 
the research program was explained to 
the guests. Following an inspection of 
the building and talks by various mem- 
bers of the staff, tea was served in the fire- 
place room of the Home Economics 
Building. 

Lola Cremeans, who has been in charge 
of the home economics work at the Alaska 
Agricultural College and School of Mines 
at College, Alaska, for the past two years, 
will be a member of the staff during the 
summer session. Miss Cremeans was 
formerly connected with the University. 

The home economics division has re- 
cently acquired a conditioning room for 
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textile research under the direction of 
Ethel L. Phelps, a member of the textiles 
and clothing section. 

Louise Keller, a member of the home 
economics education section, will teach 
home economics education courses in the 
summer session at Oregon Agricultural 
College at Corvallis. 

Lucy Studley, head of the home man- 
agement section of the home economics 
division, will teach home management 
courses in the summer session at the 
University of Texas at Austin. 

Extension Service. The twelfth an- 
nual home demonstration conference was 
held at University Farm from March 2 
to7. The home demonstration staff con- 
ferred with Julia O. Newton, the state 
home demonstration leader, for the first 
three days of the week on pertinent prob- 
lems. They were joined for the last 
three days by 36 county and two city 
home chairmen. A. B. Graham of the 
Washington office gave four most helpful 
talks. Bertha Oxner, director of home- 
makers’ clubs at the University of 
Saskatchewan, Canada, who spent the 
week getting acquainted with the Min- 
nesota home demonstration staff and their 
work, gave an interesting report on the 
activities of Saskatchewan farm women. 
The staff of the home economics division 
entertained the group at a delightful tea, 
and on Thursday evening the entire 
group joined the Minnesota Home Eco- 
nomics Association at a dinner meeting. 
This was the first opportunity the Home 
Demonstration Agents Association has 
had to meet with the other members of 
the State Association, in which they have 
a one hundred per cent membership. 

Vocational Home Economics. Flor- 
ence Fallgatter of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education visited the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and the State De- 
partment of Education in St. Paul the 
week of March 23. Miss Fallgatter is a 
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graduate of the University and was at one 
time a member of the home economics 
staff. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Home Economics Associa- 
tion. At the twentieth annual meeting 
in Jackson, April 29 to May 1, May Had- 
don of Mississippi Agricultural and 
Mechanical College will preside, and the 
theme is to be child development in rela- 
tion to management and economics of 
the home. The teachers section which 
meets on May 1 will observe May Day 
and Child Health Day in the program 
arranged by Betty Barker of State 
Teachers College and Julia Scott of Mis- 
sissippi State College for Women, chair- 
man of the section. This state has more 
than 125 high schools with departments 
of vocational home economics and agri- 
culture in the same school. 

Vocational Home Economics. Edith 
M. Thomas, Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, spent a week beginning 
January 27 in the state. 

Mississippi Vocational Association. 
The Association will hold its annual meet- 
ing in Jackson on April 30 under the 
chairmanship of the vice-president, Mary 
Wilson of Mississippi State College for 
Women. Other home economists on the 
program will be Miriam Doggett of 
Philadelphia and M. Esther Rogers of 
Jackson. The home economics and agri- 
culture groups are to have a joint dis- 
cussion of units of home agriculture for 
girls and units of homemaking for boys, 
with reports of successful projects. 

Southern Agricultural Workers Con- 
ference. Three home economists from 
Mississippi attended the Atlanta meeting 
from February 4 to 6: Dorothy Dickins, 
representing Purnell research; Anne Jor- 
dan, representing extension work; and 
M. Esther Rogers of the vocational home 
economics division. 
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The 1932 meeting will be held in Birm- 
ingham, Alabama, with M. Esther 
Rogers, Mississippi, as chairman; Lois 
Dowdle, Georgia, vice-chairman; and 
Lillian Keller, Tennessee, secretary- 
treasurer. 


MISSOURI 


Vocational Home Economics. The 
State Department of Vocational Educa- 
tion in cooperation with the city Board 
of Education sponsored a school for 
homemakers in Columbia during Febru- 
ary. The classes were under the direc- 
tion of Belle Pollard, itinerant teacher 
of home economics. 

Florence Fallgatter of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education visited 
the work in home economics education at 
the University on February 3 and 4. 

St. Louis Schools. The Gallaudet 
School for the Deaf now has a well- 
equipped household arts department with 
Hortense Hausam in charge. 

During January St. Louis lost by death 
two of its esteemed teachers, Anna Shay 
of the Hadley Vocational School and 
Rachael Suss of the Bryan Hill School. 

University of Missouri. Mrs. Lillian 
Smith from Melbourne, Australia, visited 
the home economics department on 
March 3 and 4. Mrs. Smith had just 
completed the course for dietitians at 
Barnes Hospital in St. Louis and was 
soon to sail for Australia to become dieti- 
tian at St. Vincent’s Hospital in Mel- 
bourne, thus becoming the third hospital 
dietitian in Australia. One of the two 
already there is an American girl, and the 
other is an Australian girl trained in 
America. 

Extension Service. Essie M. Heyle, 
in charge of home economics extension, is 
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author of the recently released Extension 
Circular 267, ‘“‘The Hot School Lunch.” 
Copies of this circular may be secured by 
addressing the College of Agriculture, 
University of Missouri. 


MONTANA 


Montana State College. Dr. Gladys 
Branegan, director of the home economics 
department, attended the semi-centen- 
nial convention of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women held in Boston 
in April. Dr. Branegan is state presi- 
dent of the Montana Association of Uni- 
versity Women. 

Extension Service. The second state 
4-H Club convention will be held at the 
College from June 16 to 20 under the 
direction of C. E. Potter, state club leader 
and his assistant, Myrtle Euren. Each 
county carrying a 4-H Club program 
under the direction of a county extension 
agent is entitled to send as delegates one 
boy and one girl club member, as well as 
one man and one woman local leader. 
Additional delegates are allotted to coun- 
ties having an enrollment of more than one 
hundred on the basis of one extra delegate 
for every 25 club members over one 
hundred. 

The objectives of this convention are 
to forward the 4-H Club program in the 
state by developing an esprit de corps 
and state consciousness; to instill into the 
delegates the ideals and principles of the 
Club; to develop leadership; to provide 
instruction in home economics, agri- 
culture, and related subjects; to develop 
a spirit of cooperation and unity; to pro- 
mote new friendships; and to provide 
wholesome directed play and recrea- 
tion that can be carried back to the 
communities. 
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ADELAIDE STEELE BayLor is familiar to all home economists as chief of the home 
economics service in the Federal Board for Vocational Education, a position she has 
held since 1923. Some may not realize that she is a native of Indiana, with degrees 
from the University of Chicago and Columbia University, and that she passed from 
the field of teaching to that of supervising home economics in the Indiana public 
schools. She has long been active in national educational organizations, having, for 
example, served since 1917 as secretary of the National Council of Education. 

Assy LILLIAN Mar.atr has been a prominent home economist since the days of 
the Lake Placid Conference. She has received three degrees from the Kansas State 
Agricultural College and taught in Utah and Rhode Island before going to the Uni- 
versicy of Wisconsin, where she has been professor of home economics and director 
of courses since 1909. 

HENRIETTA HARMAN’sS education was classical and musical, but interest in the 
construction of clothes led her into the dressmaking and designing field. She has been 
designer and fashionist for custom houses, retailers, and wholesalers, and has taught 
at the Paris establishment of the New York School of Fine and Applied Art. Aside 
from her work at Pratt, she is also director of the fashion bureau in a leading Brooklyn 
department store. 

ADELAIDE LaurA VAN DvZERr, a graduate of the Boston Cooking School who later 
studied at Columbia University and Western Reserve University, is a well-known 
figure among home economists. She has been supervisor of home economics in 
Cleveland since 1914. EEpNA M. AnprRIxXx holds the bachelor’s degree from Ohio State 
University and the master’s from Teachers College, Columbia University. EtrHeLwyn 
BoOBENMYER, a graduate of Miami University, has done advanced work at Columbia 
University and now divides her time between teaching the personal regimen course 
and acting as vocational adviser, which includes responsibility for the appearance of 
senior girls and for the selection of their uniform graduation dress. BrrtuHa L. FIELD 
studied at Lewis Institute, the University of Wisconsin, and Michigan State Nor- 
mal College before beginning her long experience as teacher of clothing and home 
management. She is now head of her department. Everice Parsons was listed 
among contributors to the February issue. 

BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS was noted in this section last month. 

KATHERINE CRANOR will be found among contributors to the JouRNAL for Janu- 
ary, 1930. 

Ciara I. Z1TLow, a native of Minnesota, is combining private tutoring with study 
at the University of California at Los Angeles, and it was in connection with a course 
in home management that she made the case studies here reported. 

Ex1a J. Rose taught in New England for some time after graduation from Sim- 
mons College and was state supervisor of home economics in Connecticut for the 
three years preceding her transplanting to the University of Minnesota, where she 
received the master’s degree in 1927 and now directs teacher training in home economics. 
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VeENona W. Swartz holds the bachelor’s and the master’s degrees in home eco- 
nomics from the University of Chicago. Since 1929 she has been research specialist in 
home economics at the State College of Washington. Both of her co-authors, GRAcE 
R. Jones and BERNICE CORNEHL, are natives of that state and graduates of that 
College and were postgraduate students there when these experiments were conducted. 
Both are now teaching home economics in Washington high schools. 
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